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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


Pierre Brian! is Professor of Ancient History nl the University of Toulouse. He is the author oM/iffco/ie/r 
Bnrgne, 1 973, and Em el pasteur. s ait Muyen-Orient tinden , 1982. 

Christopher Brooke is Dixie Professor of ecclesiastical History at the University of Cambridge. His mast 
recent nook is A History of Gonvilleaml Cains College, 1985. 

John W. Dull is a lecturer in Spuni&h at King’s College . London. His books include Writers and Politics in 
Modem Spain, 1979. He iscurrcntly working on a new reference grammar or modern Spanish, which will be 
published next year. 

Patricia Craig’s Elizabeth Bo wen, in Penguin’s Lives of Modern Women series, has recently been published. 

Arthur C.Denlo is Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, and art criticof the Nation. 
His most recent book is The Philosophical Disenfranchise mem of Art, which will be reviewed in a forthcoming 
issue of the TLS. 

Dick Davis isthe Northern Arcs Literary Fellow at the Universities of Newcastle and Durham. His Wisdom 
and Wilderness: The achievement of Yvor Winters, was published in 1 983. 

Ian Duffleld is a lecturer in British Umpire History nt the Linivcrsity of Edinburgh. He is currently writing a 
book entitled Australia's Black Convict Settlers. 

Victoria Glcndtnning’s Vita: TheLifeofV. Sack ville- West was published i n 1983. 

Judith Herrin’s The Formation of Christendom will be published next year. 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation. 

James I toward- Johnston is a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Roy Jenkins is the MP for Glasgow, Hill head. He isthcauthorof Nine Men of Power, 1975; his Truman was 
published earlier this year. 

Gabriel Joslporki’s most recent novel is Contre-Jonr, which was published earlier this year. 

Michael Kazln tenches History nt the American University of Washington, DC. He is the author of Barons of 


Labor The San Francisco building trades and union power in the Progressive ere, to be published next ve 

David Kelley is a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He is co-editor of Unreal Cltv: Urban exeerienni 
modern European literature and art, 1985, which has recently been re-issued in paperback. “ 

Hugh Kenner is Professor of English at Johns Hopkins University. His books include A Homemade WnM. 
The American modernist writers, 1 977 , and A Colder Eye: The modem Irish writers, which was published^ 

Cyril Mango is the author of Byzantium and its Image: History and culture of the Bvzantine empire and to 
heritage, 1984. His most recent book, Le Diveloppement itrbain de Constantinople, was published Iasi year 
Peter Marshall is Professor of American History at the University of Manchester. 

Simon Pepper is a lecturer in Architecture at the University of Liverpool. He is co-author, with Nicholas 
Adams, of Firearms and Fortifications: Military architecture and siege warfare in sixteenth-century Siena 
which was published earlier this year. 

Frederic Raphael’s Think of England was published earlier this year. 

Peter Reading's Essential Reading, and his new collection of poems, Stet, are published next week. 

Andrew Saint is the Architectural Editor of The Survey of London. His The Image of the Architect w» 
published in 1983. 

Charles Shaar Murray is a contributing editor of the New Musical Express. He is the co-edhoraf David 
Bowie: An illustrated record, which was published earlier this year. 

John Ure is British Ambassador to Brazil. His travel books include The Quest for Captain Morgan 1983 His 
Trespassers on the Amazon will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Sarah Walden's The Ravished Image: Or how to ruin masterpieces by restoration was published in 1985. 

Dame Mary Warnock is Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. Her books include Imagination, 1976, and 
Schools of Thought, 1977. She sat on the Royal Commission on Environmental Pollution from 1977 to 1981. 
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Conferences. 


First International 
Conference 

WORD & IMAGE 

Free University, Amsterdam 
21-25 April 1987 

Plenary lectures by Oskar Bfitschmann, Charles 
Hope. Louis Marin and an Illustrated recital-lecture by 
Richard Howard. 

18 seminars on ornament, emblems, ut pictura 
poesis, modern graphic design, writing about colour, 
18lh-century French arf, Interpreting visual art. 
ekphrasis, photography, surrealism, visual poetics, 
book Illustration, Renaissance popular culture, etc. 
Speakers include Dominic Saker-Smith, Stephen 
Bann, Eugenio Battistl, Norman Bryson, Anne-Marie 
Chrlslln, John Hollander, E de Jongh, Wendy Steiner, 
Jacques Thulllier, Alan Trachtenberg. 

Registration particulars and full conference pro- 
gramme from Word & Image Conference Office, Vrl|e 
Unlversltelt, Postbus 7101, 1007 MC Amsterdam. 
Netherlands. 


Librarian 

LONDON BOROUGH OF. HAVERING 

Libraries & Cultural Activities Division . 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

: Grade APTC S cala 3/4. Salary £7,344-£8,910 p.a. 

- Pre-Licentiate will be considered suitable:; - 

’* Job description and further details from’ 
Borough Librarian & Arts Officer, Central Ljbr- 
.. aryi St, Edward's Way, Romford, . Essex’ 

• :.RM.1 3AR. ■. •• 

"Closing date 31st October 1986. 
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A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct solution opentdr 
October 31. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crossed 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. ThewiiiM 
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The Times Literary Supplement 


October 24 1986 Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX 


Contents 


Why We Lost the ERA 

JANE J. MANSBRIDGE 

lane Mansbridge's controversial 
book examines why the Equal Rights 
Amendment was never able to mus- 
ter concrete support in enough states 
to become the law of the land. 
£29.75 Cloth 2 78pp 0-226-50357-7 
£fl.50 Paper 0-226-50J58-5 

Women, Production, and 
Patriarchy in Late 
Medieval. Cities 

MARTHA C: HOWELL 

A bold reinterpretation of women's 
changing labour status in the iate 
medieval and early modern period. 
£21.25 Cloth 3U4pp 0-2 26-3 5 50 J -9 

Mies van der Rohe 

Architect as Educator 
EDITED BY KEVIN P. 
HARRINGTON 
(Introduction by Reyner Ban ha ml 

This unique centennial exhibition 
catalogue documents the enormous 
impact Mies had on architecture 
education. 

O’jMbuled (bf the Illinois institute of Techno (oav 

£33.95 Cloth 180pp illus! 
0-226-31716-1 

£21.25 Paper 0-226-31 71 8-8 

Gossip 

PATRICIA MEYER SPACKS 

'With intelligence and humour, 
Spades . . . proclaims the beneficial 
psychological effects of what she 
terms " serious gossip".' Publishers 
Weekly 

£9.25 Paper 308pp 0-226-76844-9 

The Chicago School of 
Sociology 

Institutionalization, Diversity, ■ 
and the Rise of Sociological . 
Research 
MARTIN BULMER 

'Buhner's account of this important 
institutional moment in the history. of 
modem sociology is the most com- 
plete . . . we have.' Times. Higher 
Education Supplement 
£10.95 Paper 306j5p 0-226-08005-$ 

Victorian and Modern ;: 

• Pbetics • 

. . CARQL T. CHRIST 

• Vi;* Christ's book is a challenging - 
inquiry Tnto (the] paradoxes of 
English-speaking Modernism's debts 
Jo.; the Victorians.' Times ' literary 
St/pp/ement. 

£6;75 Paper iBBpp 0-226-10459-1 

: The Social Sciences 
Their Nature arid Uses 
Edited and with an Introduction : 
i WILLJAM Kft(JSKAL 
These essays, prepared by .dis- 
tinguished contributors who include 
: two Nobel laureates, represent; the 
rtiajor affirmatives and doubts Of the • 
social sciences at a time of critical , 
stocktaking;' . 

£8.50Papan8dpp 0-226-45500^9 
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Little bursts of genius 


J ohn Hayes 

HELMUT VON ERFFA and ALLEN STALEY 
The Paintings of Benjamin West 
606pp. Yale University Press. £50. 

030003355 9 . 

The rise and fall, and now, it seems, the rehabi- 
lilalion, of Benjamin West - that industrious 
painter-courtier brought up on the frontier of 
ihe American colonies who was for over a 
quarter of a century titular head of .the English 
art establishment - makes a fascinating and 
instructive case-history. Keats, when he was 
confronted by West’s last major work, “Death 
on the Pale Horse", was bitterly disappointed: 
"It is a wonderful picture when West's age is 
considered; but there is nothing to be intense 
upon." Byron had no reservations; he was 
scathing in his condemnation of “the flattering, 
feeble dotard West, Europe's worst dauber, 
andpoor Britain’s best". Allan Cunningham in 
1831 called his painting “cold, formal, blood- 
less, and passionless"; the Redgraves in 1866 
accused him of covering “acres of canvas with 
much that is insipid and mediocre, leaving him 
no time to produce one work, hardly one 
figure, evidencing intense feeling or keen 
perceplion"; and as late as 1969 Sir Oliver 
Millar spoke of “dull and fustian stuff”. This 
was the artist who had captured the public 
imagination with his masterly apotheosis of 
General Wolfe, who died the most prominent 
painter of his day in Britain and whom John 
Galt, West's first biographer, solemnly de- 
clared would “stand in the first rank" and “be 
classed with . . . Michelangelo and Raphael". 

The appearance of this magnificent cata- 
logue of West's paintings, some four decades in 
the making, follows hard on the heels of the 
great Reynolds exhibitions at the Grand Palais 
and the Royal Academy, and it is difficult to 
avoid comparing the two men. They were fif- 
teen years apart in age. Reynolds was bom in 
1723, West in 1738. Both came from modest 
and religious provincial backgrounds. Both 
had early absorbed the tenets of Jonathan 
Richardson - heady stuff for aspiring young- 
sters - and both were obsessively ambitious, 
socially no less than professionally. Both spent 
three formative years in Italy, absorbing clas- 
sical antiquity and grand manner painting. 
Neither, however, had learnt to draw, though 
both amassed magnificent collections of draw- 
hgs. and they shared a need to disguise, with 
the arts of design, a lack of technical proficien- 


cy. West succeeded Reynolds as second Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and served in that 
capacity even longer than he. The difference 
between the two with the most far-rcnching 
consequences was that West got on with 
George III and Reynolds did not. 

Reynolds, determined, like the king, to ele- 
vate the state of the visual arts in Britain, 
preached the primacy of history painting in his 
Discourses, one of the classics of art literature, 
but was himself obliged to pursue the humbler 
path of portraiture. This situation arose not 
only because the majority of British patrons 
preferred to buy foreign, and for the most part 
“old master”, history painting, and to confine 
their employment of British painters to por- 
traits, but because West had cornered the 
limited market and secured the post of 
Historical Painter to the King. 

In Paris in 1763, on the completion of his 
studies in Italy, West had half a mind to return 
to America rather than to establish himself in 
London. ''What", he wondered to a friend, 
“would [I] do among Ihe Reynolds and Rant- 
says?" Once there, however, he prospered on a 
tide of extraordinary good fortune coupled 
with a remarkable gift for being in the right 
place, or doing the right thing, at exactly the 
right time. It was a fortunate coincidence that 
four of his American friends and patrons hap- 
pened to be in London when he arrived. They 
had influential connections which proved use- 
ful, and West quickly became well known. It 
was a help that he was a personable young 
man, who cut a dash with his prowess at figure 
skating. His pictures struck the right note, too, 
in those early days of annual public exhibitions 
in London. “Angelica and Medoro” and 
“Cymon and Iphigenia”, pictures he had 
brought from Rome, were widely acclaimed 
(though not by that fastidious connoisseur 
Horace Walpole) when they appeared at the 
1764 summer exhibition; the first was an attrac- 
tive essay in rococo dalliance couched in gently 
Titianesque terms, perhaps influenced largely 
by Pompeo Batoni; the second has not sur- 
. vived. 

One admirer of these works, William Mark- 
ham, the classical scholar, introduced West to 
Johnson, Burke, Lord Rockingham (who 
offered him a substantial salary to paint histor- 
ical subjects for Wentworth Woodhouse), and 
several high-ranking churchmen who became 
Ns patrons. The most important of the latter 
was Robert Hay Drummond, Archbishop of 
York, the cultivated grandson of the great 
book and manuscript collector, Robert Har- 


ley. In 1767 Drummond commissioned a sub- 
ject from Roman history with a suitable moral 
lesson for a cultured ecclesiastic, “Agrippina 
landing nt Brundusium with the Ashes of 
Germnnicus"; delighted with West's dignified 
treatment of this noble theme, mid anxious to 
encourage him further, he introduced hi in to 
George HI who, equally impressed by the 
work, himself commissioned a subject of simi- 
lar Roman rectitude and courage. “The Depar- 
ture of Regulus from Rome". West’s sobriety 
of manner and the severe neo-classical style of 
painting he had developed since 1764 - with its 
clarity of narrative and setting, outline and 
expression - were well calculated to apjjeal to 
the high-minded young monarch (who hap- 
pened, and surely this was important, too, to 
be the same age as the painter). So it was that 
West was brought into close contact with the 1 
king at an especially propitious time, precisely 
the moment (1768) when George III was for- 
mulating his plans for the Royal Academy, and 
positively looking for a young hero to prop- 
agate the ideals of high art. West never looked 
back - at least not for the next twenty-five 
years. 

Allen Staley charts West's career ns a painter 
in an introductory essay of just the right length 
which tells 11 s, without a word wasted, every- 
thing wc need to know. Few art historians have 
a more comprehensive grasp of the interrela- 
tionships in this period, and West’s place in, 
and influence upon, the development of con- 
temporary British art is well defined; much 
research still needs to be done, however, on a 
decade to decade basis, to elucidate in detail 
trends which were becoming increasingly com- 
plex as a result of a rich intermingling of neo- 
classical, picturesque, sublime and romantic 
tendencies. The publication, early next year, 
of John Sunderland's monograph on that tem- 
pestuous, short-lived but seminal figure, John 
Hamilton Mortimer, will bring more evidence 
to bear. 

West was splendidly plausible as a student. 
Though largely self-taught , one of the portraits 
he did in Rome was mistaken for a work by the 
painter he most admired there, Anton Raphael 
Mengs, an artist of impeccable academic up- 
bringing who was to set him on the art-historic- 
al course he subsequently pursued in Italy, the 
study of the Caned, Correggio, Tintoretto, 
Titian and Veronese. The most influential 
British painter then in Rome was Gavin Hamil- 
ton, who had just embarked on his series of 
monumental canvases depicting scenes from 
the Iliad ; and it says much for West that he did 


not succumb to Hamilton's dramatic baroque 
style, coarse and overblown though he must 
have found it, hut went on, in Staley's words, 
"to develop a consistent, compelling, and con- 
vincing Neo-Classical language distinct from 
that of either'’ Hamilton or Mengs. His neo- 
classical style of the mid and later 1760s, with 
its quiet dignity and soft breadth of lighting, 
was perhaps West’s most notable achievement , 
and George III should be given credit for rec- 
ognizing it even if, no judge of painting, he did 
so for moral rather than aesthetic reasons. Tins 
phase was very soon overshadowed, however, 
by the furore surrounding “The Death of 
General Wolfe", exhibited ut the Academy in 
177 L. 

During the century and a quarter when 
West's reputation was in eclipse, it was the 
supposedly revolutionary nature of this work 
that kept his name alive and upon which, near- 
ly fifty years ago, the Warburg iconographers 
seized with such enthusiasm. In fact, as far as 
West was concerned, there was nothing de- 
liberately innovative about “The Death of 
General Wolfe". He had already painted as n 
straightforward narrative a well-known subject 
from the Franco -British wars in Amcricn - the 
incident of General Johnson saving the 
wounded French comninmlcr from a vengeful 
Indian's tomahawk after the British victory at 
Lake George in 1755; this admired and gener- 
ous (indeed courageous) action was in keeping 
with his Roman themes. West's treatment of 
Wolfe's death nt Quebec as a heroic contem- 
porary event in contemporary military dress 
(against which he was warned by both 
Reynolds and George 111) certainly went 
beyond this precedent in intention but, as 
Staley points out, was perfectly consistent with 
his attempts “to present plausible reconstruc- 
tions of remote historical events" in his scenes 
from Roman history. In this context Ihe key 
word is “plausible”. There were no eye-witness 
accounts of Regulus leaving Rome, but we may 
agree that West painted a convincing as well as 
heroic representation of the event. He did the 
same for the death of Wolfe. The fall of the 
brilliant young general at the very moment of 
victory was deeply poignant, but, instead of 
portraying it with pedantic historical accuracy, 
which he could well have done with the aid of 
contemporary accounts, he chose to emphasize 
and exalt the poignancy by modelling the prin- 
cipal group of figures on paintings of lamenta- 
tions over the dead Christ, with the Union Jack 
lakingthe place of the Cross. West had an epic 
imagination, and he was well schooled in the 
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history of his art. to the event depicted - a crucial one in the 

As West became more involved with drama- history of the British in India. Courbet would 
tic subject-matter - battle scenes from British have relished painting the event as it actually 
history stimulated by a burgeoning patriotic happened; a Romantic like Delacroix would 
feeling, evocations of awe and terror inspired surely have followed the example set by West, 

by Burke's concept of "the Sublime", notably We know that West went to immense pains 
subjects from the Old Testament and the Apo- to assemble accurate information for inclusion 

enlypse -so his style evolved from neo-classical in his later historical pictures, notably in re- 
to neo-baroque, and his handling became cor- spect of costume and architecture; and in this 
respondi ngly more fluent, his figures more habit of mind, shared by his contemporaries 

vigorous, his poses and groupings more ex- Zoffany and Wheatley among others, he was 

aggerated, his lighting more theatrical, his col- followed by many of the Romantic artists, as 
ouring more vivid, not to say lurid. Two wholly well, of cou r sc, as by the Victorians, who were 

different interpretations of the “Paetus and obsessed by getting the detail right. But the 

Arria” theme (1766 and 1781) demonstrate the way people might have dressed, or the things 

transit ion admirably; but the locus dassicus of they had a bout them, were one thing; the mise- 

thc new manner is the huge "Alexander III of en-scine, the actions of the persons he de- 

Scotland saved from a Stag by Colin Fitz- pic ted, and the impact of those actions on the 

gerald" of 1786, a m£l£c of rearing horses and spectator, were quite another. West saw him- 

co nee nl rated action strongly influenced by self as a great imaginative artist in the tradition 

Rubens's hunting scenes. of the High Renaissance; in spite of radical 

Tills transformation in style was encouraged changes in his formal language, changes in his 

by West’s main activity in mid-career, the choice of subject-matter, and a flexibility char- 

decoration with colossal compositions of the acteristic of late eighteenth-century art, his 

Royal Chapel and the Audience Chamber at work was all of a piece, and scale had much to 

Windsor Castle, which, front 1778, George III do with it. He never forgot the Stanze of 

was intent on refurbishing as the principal' Raphael in the Vatican. But we need to know 
royal residence (the nineteen canvases West more about the roots of his imagination, 
pointed Tor the Royal Chapel to illustrate “the It lies outside the scope of a catalogue raison- 

progress of Revealed Religion" arc now scat- ltd to tell us much, except incidentally, about 

tercri. the project having been suspended in West the man; we can turn, if we wish, to the 

1801 and the pictures reverting to West's sons full-scale biography by Robert Alberts pub- 

by the wishes of George IV, subsequently llshed less than ten years ago. None the less an 

being sold). It was in these and other ambitious enquiry which set West’s painting in the con- 

works that West's lack of academic training text of his character and way of life, his 

became sadly evident; he was unable, on n teaching and, above all, his presidency of the 

large scale, to sustain the vigour and brilliance Royal Academy, would be well worth the 

of his sketches. Beckford, who was his most undertaking: Staley's catalogue and the com- 

signilicant patron in the 1790s, was painfully pletion of the new Yale edition of Joseph 

accurate when he observed that "the original Farington’s diary, which covers the whole 

spirit evaporated long before the completion of period of West’s presidency, provide the essen- 
ce great tome painting, where his men and lialdata. Ann Abrams's valuable recent study 

women too often look like wooden lay figures of West's early career (which appeared too late 

covered with drapery”. None the less, West for Staley to use) takes us along this road, but 

persisted, and his last two important paintings, her main purpose is deeper still, to explain 

“Christ Rejected" and "Death on the Pale West’s history painting of the 1760s and early 

Horse’’ (from the Book of Revelation), anticl- 1770s in terms of contemporary British culture 

paled in scale and pretentiousness of presenta- and historical events; this, too, although an 

tion the celebrated “Crucifixion” at Forest approach which requires a Namier-like 

Lawn. For they measured no less than twenty- breadth of knowledge, insight and balance, is 

two and twenty-five feet across respectively one that could be developed with profit, 

and were exhibited individually with elaborate West was a kind-hearted family man, simple 
explanatory texts, as public entertainments; in his tastes, serene even in adversity, never 
people flocked to see them in their thousands. out of temper; the many American pupils who 

West’s oeuvre was large; the present cata- passed through hts studio were devoted to him". 

lOgue numbers 739 items, including oil He was firm and not always circumspect in his 

sketches and drawings regarded as complete political views. He never denied his support for 
works in themselves. The material is arranged his compatriots in their struggle against his own 

thematically, beginning with historicalsubjecl*' . patron, the king; he supported the anti-slavery 
and ending with ; 'portraits. Staley’s entries, movement aitd, went so for as to deliver a 

which are based on the material collected for Quaker abolitionist petition to Queen Char- 

over thirty years by Helmut von Erffa - who lotte; he was a friend Of Tom Paine (admittedly 

<iied in 1979, only three years after Staley was before 1789) and believed in the ideals of the 

invited to collaborate on the work - occupy French Revolution. He took himself very 

three-quarters of the volume , and are a moau- seriously. He did not think it odd to praise his 

merit lb patient scholarship. Some are substan- own works -"a iittle burst of genius, sir!"- and 

, rial essays. The author, laudably rigorous in was an unashamed self-publicist.. He hinted 

method, does not enter Into speculation as to down a knighthood because he wanted, and 

why West should have painted a .particular srib- felt he had earned, a hereditary title. There 
ject or whether it might, contain topical allu-- seems' to have been an understanding with the 
rions.andinnuenresarenormaUyonlyriotedif : king that he would bb made a baronet, but it 
ihey are documented dr proposed by earlier . . was never offered. He was not an unqualified 
writers; more frequent discussion of possible • success as President of the Royal Academy, 
sources for West’s designs might have demons- The quarrelsome Academicians were too 

trated the originality or otherwise of his ’ much for him, and he even suffered a spell out 

copious invention but, as §taley remarks of the ; of office; he was replaced, temporarily, by 

work of the mkM760s, ‘til would be nri idle Wyatt, ‘who had helped. to ditch him with the 

exercise to attempt to sort out the mix of ingje* king. His belief that only a virtuous artist could 

dlents as they were absorbed and reflected in be a great aftist was laughed at, and his dellber- 

Wcst's paintings", and West himself seems to ate, monotonous style of public speaking was 

have answered the question when he pro- ; lamentable; Flaxmqri considered one of his 

nounced: “Artists could not be expected mete- . early Discourses "both for matter and delivery 

ly by thq force of their own conceptions to carry a disgrace to the profession and thought some 

their practice as far os with fine models before means should be used to prevent him from 

them." No relevant enquiry is shirked. For delivering another" . Yet he was always willing 

example, dealing with a Jesser-knbwn canvas to learn from fresh experiences - in 1808 he 

such as "Lord Clive Receiving from the Mogul pnintefeslx large canvases, sadly no longer ex* 

Jtho Grant of (he Du annoy", the circumstances tent, influenced by the Elgin Marbles, "sub- 

of the commission, related drawings, versions, ' * lime specimens of the purest sculpture" - and 
the Intended positioning of the picturo, the inevitably, with longevity, became, in at least a 

content, and the event depicted are all dls- • formal sense, the Orand Old Mon of British 
cussed; most significantly we iearn that, like painting, ensuring,; with Galt’s 1 biography* 

•most of West’s paintings of recent historical which he; virtually, dictated himself! that the 

events, the picture. Is not an accurate recon- ! myth of his rise to feme and uhlmatefeatptss 
straction- the ceremony did riot takeplace hr should be peirpetuaied. • 1 •>' 

; the palatial setting shown but in Clive’s tent. All his life West tried to Impress. He claimod 





Benjamin West ’ s pen and ink drawing, "Marius on the Ruins of Carthage ", 1 796; it is reproduced from iht trot 
reviewed here. 


we have seen, he believed in scale. Each of his 
four versions of "The Death of Wolfe” was 
bigger than the last. He was never happier than 
in the execution of his huge decorative schemes 
for George III. He believed increasingly in 
demonstrating his artistic and historical know- 
ledge and skill in reportage until his pictures 
were stifled by documentation - “The Death of 
Nelson”, which includes fifty-eight portraits of 
officers and seamen present, is a prime exam- 
ple. Northcote said that West "could give you 
chapter and verse for every touch he put on the 
canvas”. Perhaps Keats put his finger on it. In 
spite of all West’s efforts, all that output, all 
that invention, then was "nothing to be in- 
tense upon". Was it all too organized? He 
worked office hours and, unlike Reynolds (or 


Gainsborough , or anyone) was perfectlyhipfj 
to be interrupted as he painted. 

West was both eclectic and responsnu 1 
fashion and demand. Even in the crudallyb 
portant year of the Academy's opening erinbt 
tion, when he sought to influence publicum 
with "The Departure of Regulus from Rom*, 
he was ready to paint the playfully rococo “Tit 
Stolen Kiss” for General Stringer Lawraw. 
Ann Abrams concludes her book by suggest 
that it would have been better for West's repu- 
tation had he died in his mid-thirties. Writ 
Staley's superlative catalogue, in which eveij 
picture is illustrated, the more important u 
large and good colour and with fine, wtfr 
chosen details, the reader is in a position to 
judge for himself. 


The great unheard 


events, the picture fe not an accurate recon- i myth of his rise to fame and ultlmate^atrjhs 
struclion,- the ceremony did riot takeplace in should be perpetuaied. ■ v ' 
the palatial setting shown but in Clive’s tent. All his life West tried to Impress.haclaimed 
with an armeba/r placed on Clive’s dinpig-f able sole credit for the founding df this 'BHdftH JTn- 
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"Criticism has iittle power today and it is sel- 
dom that anyone listens”, complained the art 
. critic M- H. Dumesnil in 1859. Yet never be- 
fore had so much verbiage been expended, in 
widely circulated print, on the subject of con- 
temporary art and artists; never before had it 
been possible for the successful, professional 
: critic to make such a good living. The problem, 
however, was not simply that the critic was 
; unable to make himself heard above the gener- 
’, *1 noise; DumesniPs complaint hints at a deep- 
er disquiet. As the market for this particular 
form of journalism grew, so critics in 
nineteenth-century France, seem to have felt 

■ less and less confident in their roles as arbiters 
' of taste, the role which Diderot and others had 
: shaped in the previous century. Certainly they 
. could be strident - witness the reactions to 

Manet’s "Olympia” in 1865 - but without, 
usually, being able to bring to. bear very solid 
reasons for their outrage. Critics' energies, we 
may suspett; were also spent in trying to over- 
come a sense of their own confusion about 
.. : ' what they were supposed to be. 

Christopher Parsons ahd Matha Ward's in?. 

. valuable Bibliography will now make it possi 
; ible for scholars thoroughly to test such suspi- . 
cions. Although their, work does. not dalin to 
• be exhausUve. and deals only Witfithe Parisian 

■ press, it lists 1,619 Salon reviews (from single 
, arHcles fo'jqng seri^J-p'ublished between 1852 

:.! *. nd i8?Q» written ; by about- 870 critics- arid : 
: scattered among nearly. 400 newspapers- and 
r periodicals; it pfoyldes an annual illustrative ; 
,, ob jection of Parisian art tgriricisryi. : '*■ 

saw; a frpom Jk-nfeWs- 1 
,P?P°P Nd penodlcalpubUshingj as in so many 
;' ®|h tir fre!ds of -financial « speculations it . jalw 
zenith ofthe stafe.-si»nBQred Saloni ; 

' Which, more^hhh/^hrKhi^rl •' 


platform for French artists. The Blbtlatnfc 
is Itself par t of a recent boom in Second EmpiK 
studies, one consequence of which has beens 
shift of attention away from individual aitiP 
and salomtiers, towards an examination of fe i 
ideological boundaries of critical discouise. « 
patterns of response and the means by 
they were articulated, of assumptions aW 
representation and its social connotatiooj. « 
the book's cogent preface also suggest*. ® 
now vastly expanded field of aecesabkS#’ 
reviews (most are in the 
Nationale) should remind us of how Iwkw 
know about the social composition andw| . 

tion of the mid-nineteenth-century, , 

milieu, and its relationship to the Ijwj ; 
structure and ownership of the P r ^ ; 
for example, facilitate inquiry into the «*•£ i 

tion between critical values and those suwj 

ing other areas of public discourse., 
question of readership and the culture 
employed by critics to engage P art ^ ^ 

tions of society, there Is the exist®*, 
specialist journals publishing epP^PJ^J 
thematic reviews - Le Coiffeur parW* 
catholique. La France medicate, 
taire, Jockey, Le Vtlocipdde 
turn should lead us to a clearer view . 
complex of disparate interests hem toge , 
the Salons themselves. The Blfa w F*i P" 
also help open up the issue of V,es‘ e ^ 
and corruption within art. criticism, ^ 

.already under way for other bra 
nineteenth-century journalism. • ^ ; 

VWith the upheaval of the ma«e ^ 
we begin to recognize the monumen 
bourgeoisie as rujns even before 
•. crumbled’’ , wrote Waiter Benjamin in . ^ 
observation on Second Empire 
critical journalism will .possibly ■ 
as just such a monument. Art 
■potentially subject to the demands,.^, 
and sectional interests to a dcgf® e ; 
perienced before; at the same ; 

tion of their craft, a monument t . ^ 


ig as a throne for the Mogu, Emporoi;. stltution: "to such lengths?, < ^^Faririatdn^ -fix.*' ‘which’ 


thought of the eighteenth century!. ^ 
.them, to, exercise a;. discriminaP''» ^' 
: aesthetic and emotional autlw 
..perhaps, Dumesnil’s perplexity an _ ^ j[ 

the Bibliography will help usch^. _ . 

;. feiisioh .and fatigue within theSe^n . 
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Volume Five: Members, Q-Y. 840pp. 

Seeker and Warburg. £225 the set. 

043652101 6 

These five latest volumes from the History of 
Parliament Trust deal with the momentous 
period of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars and the post-war era of distress and agita- 
tion. It is the sixth section of the History of 
Parliament to be issued since the Trust was set 
up in its present form in 1951, and there are five 
more in preparation which it is hoped to pub- 
lish during the next fifteen years if finances are 
available. When complete the series will pro- 
vide a continuous history of the old unre- 
formed House of Commons from 1386 to 1832. 

At present the first and last sections are missing 
and there are large gaps in the seventeenth 
century. The longest continuous run of sec- 
tions covers the Georgian period from 1715 
onwards: n circumstance which is not surpris- 
ing in view of the origin of the project in the 
late Sir Lewis Namier’s epoch-making work on 
Hanoverian politics. When concluded the 
series will constitute in erudition, comprehen- 
siveness and sheer size one of the major collec- 
tive achievements of British historical schol- 
arship. Such an enterprise would have been 
beyond the resources, both intellectual and 
financial, of any single university. It is only 
proper therefore to draw attention to the fact 
that the cost of publishing these latest volumes 
has been met partly by a Treasury grant, partly 
by generous contributions from private 
donors, among whom are the Wolfson Found- 
ation and a large number of British industrial 
and banking firms. 

The pattern of these 1790-1820 volumes is 
the same as for the previous section (1754-90), 
the only hovelty being the inclusion from the 
Union of 1801 of Irish constituencies and mem- 
bers. The first volume is devoted to an intro- 
ductory survey by R. G. Thorne, who took 
over the editorship from the late A. Aspinall 
when his sight began to fail. The second 
volume deals with the constituencies, and the 
remaining three (in many ways the core of the 
work) with the biographies of the individual 
MPs who served in this period. 

For the ordinary historical student it is the 
survey volume which will be most easily assi- 
milable and most immediately rewarding. That 
“ not to say that it provides light reading. The 
whole work is essentially one for specialists. 
Butit is In Volume One that the reader will find 
the summaries and the generalizations, thedis- 
^srions and comparisons, and the tabular sta- 
tistics which will guide him through the laby- 
rinth of microscopic detail in Volumes Two to 
Eve. ft i s here that he will learn about such 
matters as the incidence of contested elections, 
the political differences between boroughs and 
c °nnties and between the more distant shires 
Q nd those nearer the metropolis, the signifi- 
cance of patronage, the social and political 
romposition of the House of Commons. There 
** useful analyses of the part played by the 
Sreitish and Irish electoral systems in national 
ivi? anc * mUc h « said about the groupings in 
•he House, the splits and schisms, the effect of 
^wessive general elections, the conclusions to 
** drawn from surviving division lists, and the 
general voting habits of members. 

■ f f undoth examples may be given of the 
'"formation now available 'to us< During the 
mediate post-Waterloo period over a third 
of foe Members of the House of Commons are 
recorded as havlhg voted both for and against 
ne ministers; the hardest-fought general elec- 
in the boroughs between 1790 and 1820 
of 1818 - and that by a considerable 
a«i d ; ftire was more polarization of 
Plies' in fee 1818-20' parliament than In the 
previous onMrls not only political history that 
. . e P r ‘ c ried, The analyses of the age, family 
ckgToupd; education, religion arid, extra- 
^mrifcritary Interests of MPs open up new 
of sbclaf. history for the dfligent re- 
feher; Why 1 was it that there were more 
■ thenin theridub6 'fknh'bi'lbe' jifititid 


before 1790; more who had gone to the great 
public schools (Eton, Westminster, Harrow, 
Winchester and Charterhouse in that order); 
more who were brought up outside the three 
established Churches, even though these were 
still in a small minority; fewer products of dis- 
senting academies? 

If the first volume is, ns it were, the shop 
window, the remaining four constitute the 
warehouse at the back, full of consumer goods. 
The gazetteer of electoral constituencies not 
only provides a detailed account of each 
county, together with its satellite boroughs, 
but for good measure adds bibliographical in- 
formation on sources for those who may wish 
to delve deeper into their parliamentary his- 
tory. An invaluable reference-book for the 
ordinary historian, it will also act as a starting- 
point for future research. Most useful of all, 
perhaps, to the political historian will be the 
three volumes of biographies. One may have 
one's doubts about the notion which seems to 
have been behind Namier's original concept of 
collective or aggregate biography - that the 
nature ofH parliamentary assembly can be best 
inferred from a study of the entities which com- 
posed it. In an institution like the House of 
Commons the whole is far larger than the sum 
of its parts. Nevertheless, it is n great thing for 
British history to have, so to speak, a bio- 
graphical dictionary of all post Members of 
Parliament. The History of Parliament Trust 
would have justified its existence if it had done 
nothing more than this. 

As it is, we can now get to know the obscure, 
silent majority of backbenchers as we have 
never been able to do before. And what a 
remarkable and miscellaneous collection they 
were In this (as probably in every other) 
period: sons of peers, nabobs and nouveaux 
riches, army and navy officers, playwrights and 
physicians, solid squires, rogues and bank- 
rupts, pious “Saints”, lunatics and suicides! 
The temptation to quote is irresistible. Here 
are three from the final volume: Evan Lloyd 
Vaughan, the archetypal independent country 
gentleman, member of a family which repre- 
sented Merioneth for the larger part of the 
eighteenth century, who never spoke in debate 
and almost always voted for "Country” against 
"Court"; William Wigram, brewery manager 
and later Master of the Puckerldge Hounds, 
who rarely spoke or took part in divisions but 
when he did supported the government of the 
day; Thomas Whitmore, Foxlte MP for Bridg- 
north, who on one occasion managed to divide 
the House against Pitt when in a state de- 
scribed as one-third mad and two-thirds drunk 
and eventually drowned himself in a lead 
cistern in his own shrubbery. 

In the biographies of the better-known 
politicians, already commemorated in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and probably at 
least a couple of modern biographies, there is 
less in the way of novelty and more room for 
disagreement. The main editorial problem 
doubtless was to decide on the relative alloca- 
tion of space . The length of the biographies, we 
are told, varies according to the parliamentary 
standing of the member and the availability of 
material on him. We are reminded that full- 
length lives of most of the major figures can be 
found elsewhere and that about a quarter of 
the MPs in this period appear in the DNB. 
Particular attention, therefore, has been given 
to members of the second rank. As a guide to 
editorial thinking this is less than clear and not 
a great deal of illumination is obtained when 
one turns to the actual biographies of the more 
Important men. Lord Llvorpool, for instance, 
the longest-serving Prime Minister in this 
period after Pitt, is dismissed in four pages 
compared with the eight given to Addington, 
who was Prime Minister for just over three 
years, and the nine to Perceval, who lasted for 
less than two and b half. The discrepancy can 
be explained by the fact that Liverpool went to 
the House of Lords os early ns 1803 - or so one 
would suppose, were it not that Addington 
followed him there only two yenrs Inter. That 
in turn brings one up against the oddity of a 
history of Parliament which does not deal with 
the House of Lords. Elevation to the peerage, 
however, has nothing to do with another 
anomaly. WHy has Castlereagh, whose par- 
liamentary career was as long as Canning's and 
whose importance in government and the 
House of Commons in this period even 
'gtdaicri-tefen-'allotteri ’o'rily ..'nineteen 1 pages 


compared with the latter's twenty-six? Since 
the general editor was responsible for both 
biographies, it must be presumed that the dif- 
ference in treatment was deliberate, it is odd, 
all the same. 

In his Survey, Thorne has wisely refrained 
from generalizing either widely nr dogmati- 
cally on such slippery questions ns the nature of 
politicnl parties in the pre-reform period. Vot- 
ing statistics, for example, clearly cannot tell us 
everything. Division-lists show with reason- 
able accuracy who voted for, who against, and 
who were absent. What they cannot reveal are 
the motives which were behind that voting be- 
haviour; and the more obscure the MP, (he 
more difficult it is to offer even a conjecture. 
One may wonder, however, whether enough 
attention has been paid to that ultimate 
weapon of a beleaguered executive, the threat 
of resignation. It is obvious that at no time 
between 1815 and 1827 was a majority of the 
House of Commons prepared to force the gov- 
ernment out of office; though that is not (he 
same as saying that the ministers had un 
assured working majority. Indeed, the propos- 
als of government always had to he framed 
with an eye on the amount of support, or the 
amount of opposition, likely to be forthcoming 
on each particular measure. This is something 
clearly relevant to any discussion of the politi- 
cal allegiances or party affiliations of members. 

Take as an example the very full analysis of 
the division-list on Tierney's censure motion of 
May 1819. Since the issue was deliberately 
made one of confidence in the government, 
there was in fact little danger of u ministerial 
defeat. On the other hand Thorne drops the 
unguarded comment that in the following 
month Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was left to weather ns best he could 
Tierney's attack on his plan of finance. In real- 
ity, as far ns government policy was concerned, 
this was a much more ticklish matter thnn the 
direct but futile censure motion which had 
strengthened rather than weakened the gov- 
ernment’s position. The financial resolutions 


were crucial to the Cabinet’s whole future eco- 
nomic policy and the machinery of executive 
influence wns mobilized to ensure that they 
went through intact. It was made u question of 
government survival; ministers told their sup- 
porters (hat (hey were ready to resign on the 
issue; and the outcome was u victory by a mar- 
gin of nearly 20(1 voles compared with less than 
180 which they had secured in May. 

This, it must be said, is a rare example of 
Homer nodding. In five massive volumes 
crammed with dates, names, statistics and 
comment, there are bound to be some errors of 
fact and a few contentious statements. There is 
already in the first volume a list of addenda and 
corrigenda, and doubtless more will come to 
light as the volumes are worked over by histo- 
rians. This is inevitable and unimportant com- 
pared with the immense achievement which 
stands before us. What we have been given is 
not only an unprecedented addition to our 
knowledge of parliamentary history in this 
period blit a completely new foundation on 
which that history can now be based. No dis- 
cussion in future on the nature of lute Georgian 
politics can be treated seriously unless it takes 
into account the copious material provided 
here. It is simultaneously an exhaustive reposi- 
tory of facts, a compendium of organized in- 
formation, nn indispensable guide to the par- 
liamentary life of the time, and n powerful 
stimulus for further study. 


J. R. Dinwiddy’s From Luddism to the First 
Reform Bill: Reform in England 1810-IR32 
(88pp. Basil Blackwell. Paperback, £3.25. 
U 631 13952 4), one of (lie Historical Associa- 
tion Studies, has recently been published. The 
book examines the reform movements of 
1810-32 in relation to the ideas that inspired 
them us well ns to the social interests that lay 
behind them; an attempt is made to provide 
answers to the question of which groups were 
seeking political reforms and what were their 
reasons for doing so. 
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ALEX DK JONGE 

Stalin and (he Shaping of the Soviet Union 
56CJpp. Cojlins Ha rvill. £17.50. 


00021 ANH9 


An eerie reproduction of a painting adorns the 
cover of Alex de Jonge's lively and authorita- 
tive new biography of the twentieth century's 
most awesome dictator. It shows the ageing 
Iosif Vissarionovich looking at a mirror which 
stands, icon-like, on a kind of altar draped in 
red. His eyes have a sly red glint; his expression 
combines fear, malice and suspicion. There 
could be no better visual depiction of wind we 
have conic to call, by the Soviet euphemism, 
“the cult of the individual". 

Stalin’s remarkably swift and smooth ascent 
to total power owed much (o his personal 
traits. Unloved as a child, he grew up hitter, 
vengeful and ambitious, blind to the moral 
implications of his conduct. In personal rela- 
tionships lie was rude, deceitful, often brutal; 
lie learned to camouflage his weaknesses and 
excelled at playing an assumed role. We do not 
need tu'bclicvc all the tales told about him by 
Georgian Mensheviks - for instance, that his 
real father was the famous explorer Przewalski 
-to appreciate that he was most at home in the 
underworld. "Stalin liked and respected the 
criminal cast of mind, ruthless and realistic in 
its recognition of self-interest as the only mo- 
tive." 

But he was much more than a “street per- 
son”, a (hug: he had courage, resilience, and a 
gift for expounding the revolutionary credo in 
d dogmatic style he learned in the seminary. 
The high point in young Dzhugashvili’s early 
career in the Social Democratic underground 
came after 1905, when he helped to organize 
several notorious expropriations - “exes” in 
Party jargon - which netted the Bolsheviks 
large sums of money. These practical skills and 
his dedication to the cause were appreciated by 
Lenin, although as late as 1915 the great man 
had trouble remembering his surname and had 
to ask Zinoviev for help. "Koba" was then in 
Siberian exile, whence he returned in 1917 to 
rejoin the central Bolshevik nucleus. His pas- 
sing differences with Lenin over strategy are 
common knowledge; less 'obvious are the 
nuances he added to his chiefs thoroughgoing 
Internationalism. Stalin was not one of those 
comrades who thought that socialism could be 
built in Russia only if the revolution Spread to 
the West. He had a Great Russian chauvinist 
(indeed, anlisemitic) streak that surfaced 
elearly in the discussions of 1922-3 on the con-' 
stitution of the Soviet Union. 

By this time he was unstoppable: too much 
authority had been entrusted to his hands. 
Lenin’s half-hearted attempt to have Stalin re- 
placed as General Secretary failed, for several 
reasons: not just because of his illness, which 
placed him in Stalin’s over-solicitous care; or 
because Trotsky missed every opportunity to 
unseat his rival; or even because Stalin had the 
Party's membership files at his finger-tips; but 
-basically because the other Old Bolsheviks, 
hbwever, much they feared or disdained; him j ... 
Speeded his jut Mess qualities to govern a. 
. population sdli unreconciled to ’‘proletarian 
; dkaatotship”. 

.The great struggle between these nco- 
Diadochi is familiar terrain, but de Jonge 
handles it deftly. He shows how Stalin's talent . 
for dissimulation led him lo efface himself as 
his fellow triumvirs demolished Trotsky; arid 
how his amateurish efforts to develop a new 
doctpne !of ‘‘Leninism", though it earned him 
the ridicule of educated Marxists like Radek 
(“Why", lie wondered, “did Stalin restrict him- 
self to socialism in one country? What was 
' wrong with socialism in one district or even one 
street?"), reassured inexperienced activists, 
aiid prpbnbly also appealed to many sitriple 
folk . “unfamiliar with the philosophy of Marx, 
mistrustful of Jews and foreigners, and deeply 
imbued with that Great Russian chauvinism 
which Lenin used to castigate”. 

Do Jonge does not try to assess the relative 
significance of Stalin's ideological appeal nnd 
Ms control of the Party apparatus, (he sort of 
metaphysical question that academic histo- 
rians like to puzzle over. Scorning such idle 
speculation, he explores, so far as the.sparse 
sources permit, the mechanics q£ Slid Ift’*; per- 


sonal secretariat and the so-called “special sec- 
tor", his "department of private intelligence 
and dirty t ricks” . which developed into “an ' 
extraordinary instrument for control ... better 
by far than any more conspicuous Praetorian 
Guard". By the I93fls its representatives had 
penetrated the entire administration, including 
the armed forces. It handled all politically 
.sensitive matters in the way the Vozhd' de- 
sired. 

The Leader, having eliminated the Left and 
Right Oppositions or reduced their relics to 
cringing subservience, was poised to launch a 
fresh assault on his hard-pressed subjects, who 
under the New Economic Policy (NEP) had 
just started to recover from the last bout of 
bloodletting, in the winter of 1929-30, “dizzy 
with success" , he began to force the peasant 
smallholders to join collective farms which 
lacked the most elementary prerequisites for 
success. Those who resisted, and some who did 
not. were labelled kulaks and despatched to 
the Gulag. The man-made famine of 1933-4 
swept away millions more. As de Jonge points 
out, the tragedy was not only inhuman but 
unnecessary, since the peasants would have 
gladly marketed their surplus grain had they 
been offered a reasonable price. But Soviet 
Communists had been indoctrinated to look on 
prosperous peasants as “dark, unenlightened, 
embryo capitalists" and ideology required 
their “liquidation" irrespective of the social or 
economic cost. 

Stalin recedes from view at this point. Sel- 
dom appearing in public, he quietly plotted 
revenge upon all those - managers, specialists, 
Party appamichlki and even secret policemen - 
who might be tempted to doubt the correctness 
of his general line. He had to bide his time, and 


the Great Purge did not get under way until 
1936. De Jonge spares his readers none of its 
horrors, from the pre-dawn arrests through 
interrogation by torture, the Lubyanka cellars, 
convict trains, life (or more usually, death) in 
the camps, to Western gullibility. Do we need 
to be told all this again? Yes, evidently we do. 
A correspondent to a well-known weekly last 
September, writing from tranquil Cumbria, 
maintains that “no one who reads the truns- 
cript of [Bukharin's] trial . . . could seriously 
doubt the basic integrity of the trial proceed- 
ings". So much for Khrushchev and the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress. 

Then there were the “revisionists", mainly 
American academics, who would have us be- 
lieve that the 1930s saw the genesis of a new, 
more stable legal order and that the scope of 
the terror hits been exaggerated. It is a pity de 
Jonge does not consider these arguments. He 
offers no composite statistics on the toll of 
victims; nor does he grapple with the thesis, 
familiar to undergraduates for the past twenty 
years, that one should distinguish between 
“necessary" and “unnecessary" excesses. In- 
tellectuals (not only Russian ones) are re- 
peatedly berated here for naive (6, arrogance, 
or the pursuit of utopian fantasies teamed ab- 
out in books, and urged to display more prac- 
tical common sense. One sees what he means, 
but this is too simple an analysis for the barbs to 
strike home. Stalin, for one, had plenty of 
common sense. 

Another target is the Foreign Office during 
the difficult years of the Grand Alliance. 
Anthony Eden is indicted for “his passionate 
support for the Soviet Union", allegedly dating 
from 1935; for slapping the wrists of any official 
who criticized Stalin; and for letting the Big 


In and out of the whirlwind 
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Alone Together 
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Elena Bonner is a child of her Soviet times: her 
parents, both Communists, were arrested in 
1937, and her father perished in the camps. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, her first love, 
the young poet Vsevolod Bagritsky, died in 
action, and she herself, a nurse at the front, 
was seriously wounded. “But the living go on 
living.” After the war she became a doctor, 
married a classmate at the Leningrad Medical 
Institute (whom she later divorced), had two 
children, and in 1954 was reunited with her 
mother who had survived many years of prison 
and exile. Encouraged by the changes that 
took place under Khrushchev, she joined the 
Party, a move that she came to regret in 1968 
with the invasion of Czechoslovakia. She be- 
came increasingly involved in the defence of 
human rights and particularly of friends who 
were iq trouble, and it was in 1970, standing 
vigil outside acourthouse, thatshe met Andrei 
Sakharov, whom she married a year later. 

Academician Sakharov, the celebrated 
physicist who played a central role in (he de- 
velopment of the Soviet hydrogen bomb, was 
excluded frpm weapons research in 1968 when 
he turned his attention lo issues of peace and 
disarmament. Subsequently he became an dor 
quent spokesman in defence of fundamental 
civil and political rights. In January 1980 the 
authorities decided lo silence Sakharov once 
and for all. by exiling:.him to . the closed (to 
foreigners) city, of Gorky. 

Bonner’s account of their life in exile, Alone 
Together, written during her recent visit to the 
United States, is a veiy human story of loVe 
and trust between two people trapped In a 
' hostile environment, of their .refusal to suc- 
cumb, nnd their determination la remain in 
charge of thejr own lives, if not of their im- 
mediate circumstances. At the same time wb 
are given a most illuminating picture of fibvfet 
life - not normal life, to be sbre. for these are 
not two ordinary citizens; but their eXpCricn^ 
sheds light On the most insidious legacy of lh$ 
Stalin years: the absence of the rule of;iaw ft 


the Soviet Union. While there is usually a pre- 
ference these days for adhering to legal forma- 
lities (Bonner's description of her own trial and 
exile for “anti-Soviet slander” is a good exam- 
ple), in the case of Sakharov all pretence was 
abandoned. He was unceremoniously picked 
up on the street, given two hours to arrange his 
affairs, and put on a plane, although there is no 
provision under existing Soviet law for any 
form of administrative exile. 

According to Anatoly Alexandrov, Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, the 
government acted very humanely with Sakhar- 
ov. In an interview in 1983 with Newsweek, 
he claimed that “Gorky, where he jives, is 
a lovely city, a big city with the whole range 
of academic institutions". As we learn from 
Alone Together , the true situation was rather 
different. Living in enforced isolation under 
constant surveillance, the Sakharovs were cut 
off from the rest of the world. Visitors were 
turned away at the door, and even casual con- 
tacts were forbidden. Their flat was repeatedly 
searched in their absence, with possessions 
vanishing and reappearing, "a whirlwind of 
moving objects that created a feeling of Kafka- 
esque nightmare”. Postcards were forged, tele- 
grams altered, and secretly made films were 
sent to Western television networks, films that 
were cleverly cut and spliced to give the Im- 
pression of normal life , when in reality Sakhar- 
ov was on hunger strike (jn order to gain per- 
mission for Bonner to travel abroad for medic- 
al treatment) and being brutally force-fed in 
hospital where he was prevented from having 
any contact with his wife. 
u WMta» | s hardly surprising to be told that 
the KGB js a law unto itself, the detail of Its 
conduct in Gorky provides considerable in- 
terest. Even Sakharov’s doctore, in dear viola- 
tion of all ethical norms, were engaged in the 
.. eff ° rt . 10 undermine his dignity and morale, 
and m misleading the outside world with 
fraudulent information. Thanks largely to the 
vigilance and devotion of Bonner’s children 
. in Massachusetts, public concern remained 
strong In the West, and in the end Sakharov 
achieved Ms objective. But the , Gorky saga 
raises much larger questions. If Gorbachov is 
senous about impletncntiqg radical change, in 
Spyiet ecopotnid and social behaviour,! he will 
. ■* JJjty 1 s Py ecd - in , a 9' i dhvfronnient where 
j ; jbpgef read put ( pre-determined sentences iu 

; « «»e behest of the 


Thief “run rings round him" and Chimia 

October 1944. Some (named) 

have their reputations smeared ^ 

There are three things to be said here. fe 
the Foreign Secretary’s altitude 
markedly early in 1944, at which time he Z 
(in n minute rf6t cited here), “I ronfesstoiT 
ing apprehension that Russia has vast ainS 
these may include the domination of EuZ 
Europe." Second, his earlier efforatoapoZ 
Stalin's susceptibilities, notably over Sofa 
borders, made no impact whatever on the Ruv 
sians, who suspected him of trying to 
them out of the European peace settlera«i 
Third, British policy has to be judged in hisior- 
ical context. Public opinion was understand, 
ably pro-Soviet at a time when the Red Arm 
was bearing the brunt of the struggle. Briiiii 
power was melting daily; only the United 
Stales could right the balance, but Roosevd 
was far more willing to indulge Uncle Joe) 
whims than the British. 

Certainly, regrettable errors were made;ta 
it was not easy to be the reluctant associated 
an ogre keen to exploit his partners’ m 
weakness. Hitler was in the saddle; Stalk 
might have concluded a separate peace; Uk 
A lliance was a marriage of convenience in 
which some concessions were inevitable; k 
Western governments and publics to hope that 
the tenuous war-time co-operation should con- 
tinue after victory was common sense. Alexde 
Jonge implies that the Alliance itseir was mis- 
taken; but without it he would not have beta 
able to write his informative and entertaining 
book. It does not radically change our picture 
of Stalin, but gains much from the use of dissi- 
dents' memoirs published in the West since his 
death. 
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The pains of genius 


KGB. 

Elena Bonner describes her months in th t 
United States as “a highlight of my entire life’. 
It is interesting to see what struck her as she 
travelled around the country after recovering 
from open-heart surgery. She was amused bj 
the jogging craze (“Do people ever wall 
here?"), delighted by the December Christmas 
shopping spree, and charmed by American 
warmth and openness; she loved the attach- 
ment to privacy and independence. She has m 
use for dmigrd nostalgia and with a refreshing 
lack of sentimentality says “birch trees can 
grow everywhere". 

Bonner is not a political person, however, 
and certain judgments are too simple (Amer- 
icans care mainly about owning a house, fp 
they do not want war). Disagreement abosi 
the best way to help Sakharov led her at tirsl 
to contentious encounters with human np 
advocates and government officials. Sbc * 
understandably sarcastic in her account of J 
backstairs meeting at the White House 
Admiral Poindexter, but her contempt ^ 
quiet diplomacy, "the ‘double think’ of P 8 
protests behind closed doors” is too sweepfflfr 
Surely it is the combination of public 
and private remonstration that has otw 
proved the most effective. .. 

Alone Together was written in three 
in extraordinary circumstances. The tenstf 
always present between the author’s sM 
tion at writing jn freedom, and the It® 1 * 

. the clock, the inevitable date of departure 
Gorky ("everything inside me turns W s 
with fear”). The translation by Ate** , 
Cook (which fa^thfiilly captures Mrs P on 
voice) and the editing were also done 
pressure, with the result that the chronicle 


fere from confusing disjunctions. Fortun 


late!) 

0.W&O IIUIU lA/IKlUaillg uiapsiviw - ^ 

there are. useful notes about person*- 
tioned in the t,ext as well as an import^ „ 

tiori of documents in the appendix, 
editor’s introduction would have been 
for the general reader. juaad. ' 

.Andrei Sakharov has not been sl j 
E lepa Bonner tells us that despite 
confiscations, he managed to complete ^ 
memoirs and get them to the West w- . ^ 
arrival. "Andrei has a talent to finish 
starts.” The real question, though** * ^ 

great country is going to continue t0 ■ jy ^ j - 
of its most talented citizens in such a ^. (hin 
contemptible manner, Mote is* 1 sta ' r 
the fate of one. man. 


Stuart Sutherland 
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The Prodigy: A biography of William James 
Sidis. the world's greatest childhood prodigy 
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Childhood geniuses rarely fulfil the expecta- 
lionsof their proud parents: John Stuart Mill 
and Norbert Wiener, the founder of cyber- 
netics. were exceptions. William James Sidis. 
who derived his Christian names from his 
father’s friend and mentor, was not. Born in 
New York in 1898 of Russian 6migrfi parents, 
he could read at eighteen months and by four 
had mastered Greek sufficiently to follow 
Homer, or so Amy Wallace informs us in The 
Prodigy. Unfortunately, this information 
comes largely from an unpublished book writ- 
ten by William’s mother long after his death 
and should be treated with suspicion. The 
events of William's later childhood do, how- 
ever. suggest that he was extraordinarily clev- 
er. His father claims to have taught him to 
reason, not to master facts, and he was largely 
self-taught. He lectured to the Harvard Mathe- 
matical Club at the age of twelve with such 
originality that according to the New York 
Times “he made the professors gasp". He 
graduated from Harvard with an undisting- 
uished degree, merely cum laude not magna 
cum laude let alone sumnta .cum laude. This 
failure disgusted his mother, but it probably 
did not worry William, for he regarded 


universities with disdain. He taught mathe- 
matics for a short time at Rice Institute and 
having embarked on a postgraduate course ul 
Harvard abandoned it before taking his degree. 

Although he apparently had an excellent 
grasp of physics, mathematics, geology, law. 
economics, and the impact of Red Indians on 
American society, he subsequently foreswore 
ail overt expression of his intellectual interests 
and lived in obscurity working as the operator 
of an early form of calculator. He was so profi- 
cient that one of his supervisors thought he 
must be carrying out the calculations in his 
head, a suspicion that was never verified. As 
soon as a firm discovered William's real talents 
or found out who he was, he moved to another 
position. 

He became on eccentric. Although he had 
many friends, he dressed badly, was awkward 
and abrupt in society and had curious eating 
habits. When eating a main course, he would 
consume in succession the meat, the potaoes 
and each of the other vegetables in turn; on 
being offered a cake he thought nothing of 
eating half of it himself, leaving the remainder 
for the other guests. He invented a new hobby, 
the collection and study of transfers - slips of 
paper issued by American municipal transport 
systems that enable the passenger to transfer to 
another bus or subway without paying an addi- 
tional fare. He wrote a book on the topic and 
founded r magazine, called The Peridro- 
mophile, his name for the transfer collector. In 
his pamphlet on The Code of Ethics for Trans- 
fer Collectors, he makes it clear that it is legiti- 
mate to collect transfers that have been dis- 
carded and elsewhere he gives advice on how 



Airs and Graces 

Nine times out of ten 
he’d be complaining 
and the tenth 

condemning neighbours’ stock 
or the way they kept their fences. 

Or he’d be crowing about 
something of his own. 

A cut above buttermilk, 

cock of the walk - 

his geese were swans apparently. 

The harvest moon perched 
in his pear tree. 

He went astray one winter. 

They started soon to say 
he’s short of the full shilling. 

And someone said he'd take 
so much in his stride 
he hadn’t feet on the ground 
at all. A head in the clouds, 
from which advantage he could see 
no more nor the next man, 
a world throughother. 

When pressed he’d say, 

if it’s, not one thing, it’s another. 

The night he struck 
the woman of the house 
. and shut , her in the meal shed 
they had it from the daughters. 

He’d taken them to bed 
once and again, 
and one conceived. 

The doctor came and called the guards. 

• A cousin came to help 
. start the milking machine 
- and stayed to finish foddering. 'There was 
. no moon. The stars were few and far between. 

PETER FALLON 
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to recover and preserve them after they have 
been buried in snow. 

Amy Wallace claims that Wi Ilium was naive, 
but the evidence for this is slight. True, lie 
wrote rather pompous instructions to himself 
ill early adolescence, including a resolution, 
which he kept, never to drink, smoke, or con- 
sort with women, but many people are pom- 
pous or priggish at that age and some might 
regard his maxims as extremely sensible. 
Moreover, he showed more cuinmon sense 
than many others, when, after becoming 
associated with the Communist Party, he re- 
pudiated it a few months later in disgust at 
Lenin's repressive measures. 

The Prodigy raises two interesting ques- 
tions. First, how does a child become a pro- 
digy? The answer would appear to be n 
combination of nplilude and n parent who has 
intellectual interests nnd the capacity and 
patience to pass them on to his child nt an curly 
age. Wiener, Mozart and Mill arc examples. 
Although the talent must be there, it need not 
necessarily be completely out of the ordiuury. 
After all, many small boys with an interest in 
professional football acquire u knowledge of 
the subject merely us a result of the time they 
spend thinking about it , time which had it been 
devoted lo history might have made them for- 
midable historians. Moreover, mastery of a 
subject depends as much on pondering it in 
one's leisure hours as on fontral study, and us a 
child William Sidis devoted most of his spare 
time to intellectual pursuits - so much so that 
he did not learn to tie his shoelaces until 
adolescence. 

The other question is why child prodigies 
rarely do anything outstanding as adults. In 
William's case, the answer is clear. As a hoy he 
was continually mocked by die press, nnd in- 
deed by many uf his acquaintances. When he 
taught at Rice, women would tease him by 
pretending to have fallen in love with him. He 
was subsequently quoted by a newspaper as 
saying, “They flirt too much .... But l am 
happy to say that Article 22 of my constitution 


which prohibits kissing or familiarity with 
females is still unblemished”. Newspapers re- 
peatedly invaded his privacy ami distorted the 
facts. It was reported, for example, that he luid 
had a nervous breakdown when he was merely 
suffering from a cold, a myth repented years 
later by James Thurbcriti the New Yorker. His 
experiences with the press were exacerbated 
by (he folly of his father in publishing, when 
Billy was only thirteen, a bnok un how to bring 
up a genius. The only way in which William 
could avoid ridicule was to live in obscurity at 
the expense of pursuing his intellectual inter- 
ests in public; nnd this is precisely what he did. 

In William's case, there muy have been a 
second reason for his failure to fulfil his early 
talent. His sister wrote of their mother, “She 
criticised me all the lime, found fault in every- 
thing I did. You could never do anything right 
with my mother, she was a perfectionist.” 
Maybe William’s refusal to exploit his ability 
was a deliberate rebellion ugainst his ghastly 
mother, who had shown him off like a pet when 
he wus a child, or maybe lie fell he could never 
live up to her expectations nnd the best solu- 
tion was not to try. More generally, anyone 
who is outstandingly clever when young is like- 
ly to arouse exaggerated expectations in others 
nnd may later be tempted to opt nut because he 
feels lie can never fulfil them. 

Finally, everyone is constrained by the 
I imitations of time. Anyone who devotes his 
youth solely to intellectual pursuits is likely to 
learn little of other aspects of life. William was 
gauche and seems, nt least when young, lo 
have had little understanding of others. Such 
understanding is necessary in nlntost any posi- 
tion. ami his lectures at Rice appear to have 
been disastrous. It is not clear that he could 
have survived even in what many people 
wrongly think of ns the cloistered life of a uni- 
versity. 

Be that as it may, Amy Wallace has written 
an interesting and, in places, moving account 
of his life, which should be pondered by any- 
one thinking of raising a genius. 
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Though the minefield 


Anterior questions 


Michael Crick 

MARTIN ADENEY anil JOHN l.LOYI) 

The Miners' Strike 1984-5: Loss without limit 
224pp. Routledge uutl Kcgnu Paul. £14.95. 
fl7IU2MW4 I 
IAN Mac GREGOR 

The Enemies Within: The story of the miners’ 

strike 1984-5 

384pp. Collins. £15.00. 

000217711ft*! 

It was the Daily Express which first talked of 
the “enemy within" in a front-page headline 
about Arthur Scargill in August 1983, eight 
months before the miners’ strike began. Mrs 
Thatcher took up the term u year later at a 
meeting of backbench Tory MPs, comparing 
(he striking miners with General Gailieri. But 
Ian MacGregor's "enemies within" were not so 
much Scargill and the National Union of Mine- 
workers, but the whole political "establish- 
ment" he had to battle with during the long 
months of the dispute. 

MacGregor came to the job at Hohart 
I louse hostile to the “cosy relationship'' he felt 
previous Coal Board Officials, politicians and 
civil servants had built up wiili the mining 
unions. {Scargill was equally opposed to this 
collaborative relationship.) Prime examples of 
the "ordered world" MacGregor hated so 
much were Ned .Smith, the C'oul Board's In- 
dustrial Relations Director, and Geoff Kirk, 
Head of Public Relations. Botli were suspected 
of being Labour supporters, and both simply 
got on too well with the NUM and the media. 
Both were to take early retirement during the 
strike because tlicir relations with MacGregor 
deteriorated so much. Even Michael Eaton, 
the man brought in to be the Board's Spokes- 
man during the latter stages of the strike, came 
to be regarded by MacGregor as too "soft” and 
out of liis depth. But MacGregor’s deepest 
contempt is for the Energy Secretary, Peter 
Walker, with whom relations became so bad 
that Walker wbs holding secret meetings with 
the TUC without even informing the Coal 
Board Chairman of the fact. 

MacGregor was a lonely figure inside 
Hobart House. His only real friends, it seems, 
were the Deputy Chairmun, James Cowan, 
whose extensive knowledge of coal provided 
MacGregor with a “window on die industry", 
and two outsiders brought in by MacGregor as 
advisers, Tim Bell of Saatchi and Snatchi, and 
the mysterious David Hart. * 

, Hart’s role in the coal dispute has never been 
fully explained. MacGregor {ills us in on some 
of the details, while Martin Adeney and John 
Lloyd’s excellent The Miners’ Strike 1984-5 * 
certainly tells us more about the man than was 
known before. Hart, a millionaire land-owner 
and occasional adviser to Mrs Thatcher, had 
been drawn Into the dispute after visiting Not- 
tinghamshire to write about the working min- 
ers for his column in The Times. The strike was 
four months old when he first approached 
MacGregor, after deliberately going to a party 
in the knowledge that the Coal Board chair- 
man would be there. Within a few months Hart 
was installed inside MacGregor's office and 
was sometimes acting as if be himself were the 
chairman. According to Adeney and Lloyd, 
for instance. Hart, along with Tim Bell, made 
the chojce of Michael Eaton as NCB spokes- 
man, after watching various candidates’ past 
.television performances .on a video. Mac- 
Gregor,. says Hart gave him a valuable “non- 
NCB dimension” to the dispute. Perhaps most 
important, though, was Hart' sworkin organ iz- . 
ing the working miners. It was he who hired a 


helicopter to carry the important writ served 
on Arthur Scargill during the Labour Party 
Conference in Blackpool. Above all Hart 
devised the “Gulliver concept”, whereby the 
working miners’ legal actions were meant to tic 
down (he mighty NUM with ropes, sapping the 
union of its energy, money and morale. 

Overall. MncGregor’s ghost-written memoirs 
tell us more about him than the strike. Sadly, 
lie shows no appreciation of why so many min- 
ers should have been prepared to strike for so 
long. Reading liisuecount. one would think he 
bad never visited a mining community, never 
spoken to a striking miner. For MacGregor the 
dispute was viewed in pure business terms. The 
only sign of concern about unemployment 
comes in his account of life on Clydeside in the 
1930s. For MacGregor the miners' strike of 
1984-5 was simply Scargill’s strike; the miners 
were being led astray by one man. 

Fortunately, Adeney and Lloyd show it was 
nothing like as simple as that. The coal dispute 
has already resulted in more than a dozen 
books, and theirs is by far the most comprehen- 
sive. The authors have exploited every scrap of 
available material, and carried out ninny valu- 
able interviews since the strike ended, and 
their contacts have been able to he much more 
open. Their book is well written, good on 
analysis, and remarkably fair, though perhaps 
a touch too earnest. They have not discovered 
anything which is dramatically new, but that 
would have been difficult in a field which so 
many journalists have already been working. 
Nevertheless, they fill in many of the small 
gaps in our existing knowledge; particularly 
revealing is their section on how the power 
stations kept going. 

In the next century historians yet to be bom 
will no doubt rcsift the evidence, work through 
the Cabinet papers and Scargill archives, and 
come up with new detail and interpretations of 
the strike. In the meantime we await ScargiM's 
own many-volumed account. 


Da vid Carlton 

BERNARD ELBA UM and WILLIAM LAZONICK 
(Editors) 

The Decline of the British Economy 
310pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0 198284942 

This collection of essays on the long-term de- 
cline of the British economy will not be wel- 
comed by those who place their faith in Mar- 
garet Thatcher's supposedly radical prescrip- 
tions for providing a remedy. As the editors 
put it in their introduction; 

The monetarist policies of the Thntcher government 
have failed to address the problem of economic de- 
velopment. Invoking free market ideology, Thntcher 
has attacked the power of the unions and sought 
economic revival through the severity of market dis- 
cipline. But the supposition that there are forces 
latent in Britain’s "free mnrket" economy that will 
return the nation to prosperity finds little confirma- 
tion in historical experience. 

The origins of this book lie in the research 
undertaken by the editors when graduate stu- 
dents in economics at Harvard University. Wil- 
liam Lazonick studied the development of the 
British cotton industry while Bernard Elbaum 
focused on iron and steel. They both became 
convinced that the "dynamic interaction be- 
tween structures of industrial organization and 
industrial relations formed the core of the ex- 
planation of the development process". It was 
then but a short step to bring together in Bos- 
ton a number of like-minded North Americans 
who were specialists on other British industries 
(most notably shipbuilding and motor- 
vehicles) or who had expert knowledge of such 
topics as technical education, industrial re- 
search, regional policies and the role of the 
City of London. The result is a work of greater 
coherence than would normally be expected 
from twelve contributors. At the same time, it 


Living the strike 


Mervyn Jones 

TONY PARKER 
Red Hill 

196pp. Heinemann.£9.95. 

0434577715 

Red Hill - an invented name, but recognizable 
by anyone who knows the Durham coalfield - 
is a pit that employed 3,000 miners at the time 
of nationalization in 1947. By the 1980s, some 
seams had been exhausted and the payroll was 
down to 800, but the reserves of coal were 
considerable and men had been transferred 
from other pits as they were closed. Rumours 
that Red Hill might be closed too were heard in 
the later months of the 1984-5 strike; indeed it 
was closed after Tony Parker had recorded the 
interviews that fill this book. As elsewhere, the 
closure was a death sentence on a community. 
The people of the village will always regard it 
as unjustified, and believe that it was an act of 
revenge for Red Hill's strike record. 

• Readers of Parker's other books will be 
familiar with his technique: he meets a variety 
of men and women, he records whnt they say, 
he presents it with a m inlmum of visu al descrip- 
tion (sometimes the individual’s appearance 
and clothes >■ sometimes the house and fur- 
nishings) and without editorial comment. The 
technique demands skill and sensitivity in 
shaping the Interview With questions and sug- 
gestions, and later with arranging and cutting, 
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in a way that secures relevance and sequence 
but excludes bias. Nobody need fear that this is 
a mere document, in the drabber sense of that 
word; here are men and women with all their 
quirks and oddities, their emotions and pre- 
judices. Yet they are always the men and 
women of a northern mining village. 

The strike was a testing time. We read of two 
broken marriages, but we also read of a mar- 
riage that was greatly strengthened by the fresh 
mutual respect between husband and wife. For 
women especially, the strike was a transform- 
ing and liberating experience. One forty-five- 
year-old miner's wife tells us that she never 
read books or watched anything on television 
but quiz games, but now she goes to the library 
to learn the background to “the famine in 
Ethiopia or what's happening in Afghanistan". 
Another woman says: "It feels as though I've 
come on an incredibly long complex journey 
inside myself, and arrived at a completely new 
country." 

Reflecting what must have been the propor- 
tion of strikers to non-strikers in Red Hill, 
Parker presents a dozen immovable strikers 
and two who went back to work under police 
protection - one because he never approved of 
the strike or indeed the union, the other be- 
cause he Was reduced to unbearable poverty. 
We also meet a local reporter, a policeman, 
two Coal Board managers, and a clergyman - 
who, considering that he had been an industrial 
chaplain for eighteen years, shows an extraor- 
dinary naivety. Attitudes are interestingly, 
varied, but a general view emerges of what the 
conflict was about: the preservation or destruc- 
tion of the, National Union of Mineworkers, 
and of a system of industrial relations bRsed on 
a broad bargaining equality. “When that 
Woman talks of a return to Victorian values, 
whRt she's got in her mind is a return to tiie sort 
of fedciety where there Was hyo levels'- the 
musters *nd the servants.?. No doubt, in noW 
workless Red Hill, they are mbfe convinced of- 
that than ever, . 
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is perhaps a weakness that the editors did 
ask a single adherent of other schools of 
mic thought to present a reasoned eritioZ 
the central theses. 4 01 

What arguments would the author of 
critique have to address? First might cometlJ 
editors’ bold proclamation that “Britain™ 
impeded from making a successful transiiioiun 
inass production and corporate organisation 
in the twentieth century by an inflexible 
nineteenth-century institutional legacy of ato 
mistic economic organization." Most Thatch- 
erites would presumably disagree and tb 
would reject the suggested retrospective rt 
medy, namely a rigorous increase in the roleof 
the State in industrial matters. For is it M i 
precisely the growth of State intervention iht 
is supposed to be the principal source ofom 
problems? But, according tg Elbaum aoJ 
Lazonick, the British State has actually been 
anything but dirigiste in the matter of industrial 
policy. Even when industries have beta 
nationalized, radical interference of the kind 
seen in post-1945 France has generally bw 
nvoided. And even Labour governments have 
been essentially reactionary in their industrial 
policies by having had, as their first priority, 
the maintenance (or even the restoration) d 
traditional trade union privileges which ban 
done untold harm to the cause of industris! 
competitiveness. 

The editors of this stimulating and signifi- 
cant volume also force the reader to thini 
again about the importance of alleged failures 
of various governments to judge demand 
management issues wisely. They see little evi- 
dence of unusually severe cyclical fluctuation 
affecting the British performance. "On tbt 
contrary”, they write, "Britain’s relative 
dine has persisted through enough cyclical up 
and downs to indicate that its roots lie deeper 
than inappropriate macro-economic mawiK- 
ment." 

Likewise, one needs, after reading this 
book, to look again at wider cultural explana- 
tions of British decline, pioneered by Marlin 
Wiener in his English Culture and the Dedisi 
of the Industrial Spirit, 1850-1980 (1981). a 
well as at the more eccentric thesis about the 
alleged domestic misdeeds of Winston Chur- 
chill’s war-time government recently canvas- 
sed by Correlli Bamett (and the subject of 
acrimonious correspondence in recent issues of 
this journal). The telling point is made tbalij 
twentieth-century British society was pervaded 
by conservative mores, "it was in this resped 
no worse off than Japan or continental Euro- 
pean countries that were pre-capitalist. iw* 
tion-bound societies when Britain was at 
workshop of the world" . Elbaum and 
continue: “The thesis of entrepreneurial > 
lure, and other culturally based explanation 
decline, shed no light on why Britain was W 
successful than later industrializes in 
ing customary attitudes that encumbered 
nomic performance." . . 

In short, in these debates about Brit*" 
dine we seem to be led to examine one anKD' 
question after another. What will next be 
fashionable in this respect? How aboutas*-^ 
whether the British nation as a whole^niw 
century has not simply mutated into Yan»“ 
such numbers as largely to explain eve ^\l 
else - not least our inability to compete 
mically with superior peoples? Maybe, 
Elbaum and Lazonick should make vx* 
•research trip to the holiday beaches o 
or, even better, to the criminal courts in . 
sels where allegations will be heard ag« 
compatriots on the subject of the ^ 
duct ever seen at a sporting occasion iff . . 
supposedly civilized countries. 
that is yet another anterior question; i ^ 
indeed become the savages of cool* 
Europe how is that in its turn to be exp**** 
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Nobody , or a nation 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

DEREK WALCOTT 

Collected Poems 1948-1984 
516pp. Faber. £20. 
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PAULA BURNETT (Editor) 

The Penguin Book of Caribbean Verse In 
English 

447pp. Penguin. £4.95. 
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The fits* black poet in what Paula Burnett, the 
editor of The Penguin Book of Caribbean 
Verse in English, calls “the literary tradition" 
of Caribbean verse, Francis Williams, survives 
in his "Ode to George Haldane, Governor of 
the Island of Jamaica” as a Latin poet of con- 
siderable wit - his Latin is explained by his 
education at Cambridge as the object of a 
philanthropic experiment. The ode is dated 
about 1759, and in the extract that Burnett 
prints the poet asks 

Cur limeas, quatnvis, dubltesve, nigerrima cclsam 
Caesaris occidui, scanderc Musa domum? 

-Why do you fear so much, and hesitate, my 
Muse so black, to mount to the lofty abode of 
the Caesar of the setting sun?" (Burnett's 
translation). Williams later refers to himself in 
the accusative as “Maurum”, a Moor, which 
gives the Caesar’s Westernness an ironic tinge. 
Free-born himself, Williams remembers how 
his people came to Jamaica, which is western to 
him, and, as Burnett points out, “occidui" also 
carries the sense of “falling”; it may be that 
Williams meant to intimate the inevitable 
doom of empire. In his historical predicament, 
landscape and even astronomy are politicized, 
a thread which runs through almost all the 
verse, whatever its author’s race, that Burnett 
collects. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
when we turn to Derek Walcott’s autobio- 
graphical verse-novel Another Life (1973) we 
find the poet inviting himself to 

Begin with twilight, when a glare 
which held a cry of bugles lowered 


the coconut lances of the inlet, 
as a sun, tired of empire, declined. 

The bugles and lances are British, but the sub- 
tle hint of decadence in “declined" also reflects 
Walcott's troubled view of his own mixed 
ancestry, and that the irony should be so close- 
ly related to Williams’s may not be entirely 
accidental. WrIcoU is steeped in literature - 
academic success was what first enabled him to 
leave St Lucia for a wider world, about which 
he is still ambivalent - and in his own culture, 
as the success of many of his “oral” poems 
shows. 

For the young Walcott literature was doubly 
alienating. On the one hand, there were the 
objects loved by his dead father, a water- 
colourist, 

ihe stuffed dnrk nightingale of Kcals, 

bead-eyed, snow-headed cRgles, 

all that romantic taxidermy, 

and each one was a fragment of the True Cross, 

each one upheld, as If it were The Host. 

On the other, there was the “new Word” which 
found “the natural man’’ in the wild. “I looked 
from the bus window", Walcott writes, 

and multiplied the bush with savages, 
speckled (he leaves with jaguar and deer, 

I changed those crusted boulders to grey, stone- 
lidded crocodiles, 
my head shrieked with metallic, raucous parrots, 

I held my breath as savages grinned, 
stalking through the bush. 

Of this childhood, Walcott reminds us thnt 
“years must pass before he saw an orchestra , la 
train, a theatre, the spark-coloured leaves / of 
autumn whirling from a rail line”, and in it he 
sees power and ignominy. English literature is 
stuffed and inert, but the Rousseauistic side of 
Romanticism, reflected in popular fiction, 
liberates the transforming power of the im- 
agination only to reduce, demean and miss the 
real. A moment of personal vision and a 
friendship led him to understand and name the 
particular, at first by painting. 

Where did I fail? I could draw, 

[ was disciplined, humble, 1 rendered 
the visible world timl I saw 


exactly, yet it hindered me, for 
in every surface I sought 
the paradoxical fliish of mi insinnt 
in which every facet was caught 
in a crystal of ambiguities. 

The shift to poetry was inevitable. 

The line I have quoted from Another Life 
illustrates the strengths and risks of Walcott’s 
style, which is pitched much higher than tlint of 
any of his English contemporaries. He can 
achieve unusual grandeur, but cun also batheti- 
cally overwrite. In a poem dedicated to Joseph 
Brodsky, “Forest of Europe" (1979), Walcott 
describes his dedicatee memorably as “a man 
living with English in one room" and says of 
Mandelstam that 

He saw ihe poetry in forlorn stations 
under clouds vast ns Asia, through districts 
that could gulp Oklahoma like a grape. 

Walcott's imaginative reach is compelling, but 
the blank assertion that “there is no harder 
prison than writing verse” feels a little self- 
indulgent. particularly from one who wonders 
“what’s poetry, if it is worth its snlt, / but a 
phrase men cun pass from hand to mouth?" 
Walcott's career-long insistence on the necessi- 
ty of poetry is, like Brodsky’s, what we most 
need to henr. It is n pity that he tries to parallel 
Caribbean and Gulag nrchipelngos, because 
what he really has in common with Brodsky is 
the marginal status of exile. In (he end, each 
lives alone with his language. 

It is therefore filling that “The Castaway" 
( 1965) should be the first poem in this massive 
selection (Walcott has excluded a fair amount 
of his work) in which his characteristic tone is 
mastered. Two lines: “The starved eye devours 
the seascape for the morsel l Of a sail”. The 
prosodic freedom works for emphasis, is u dis- 
cipline. The next line, “The horizon threads it 
infinitely”, is ambiguous, us one wonders 
whether the horizon threads a sail (implicitly 
like Penelope), the seascape or the lacerated 
eye. Mixed metaphors pull together into 
desolation. “The Castaway” is the first poem 
really to work ns a whole: the earlier poems are 


recognizable stylistically, but veer between 
gross overwriting ("ihe profound cigarette") 
and fragmentation. Sonnets in particular lead 
Walcott to a sonorous vacuity. The struggle 
between (lie rivet ing, isolated phrase and over- 
all control lias dogged Iris whole career, a 
heroic effort to master tumultuous gifts. 

"Schizophrenic, wrenched by two styles, / 
one a hack’s hired prose, I earn / iny exile” 
Walcott says in “Codicil" (from The Castaway 
anti Other Poems). Economic independence 
means dependence, for Walcott as for St Lu- 
cia, and he is torn between knowing that “To 
change your language you must change your 
life" and that “I cannot right old wrongs". He 
understands Auden’s dictum that poetry 
makes nothing hnppen, which is what elevates 
his work above the ultimately and tragically 
disabling parti pris nature of most of Paula 
Burnett’s compilation. He also knows that the 
origin of poetry is oral (Homer is probably the 
author lie cites most frequently) and some of 
Iris best work has been in a regional vernacular. 
Burnett's informative and intriguing book is 
marred by its separation of oral from literary 
material, because the very act of printing oral 
material gives it the permanence of the liter- 
ary, and a more interesting picture of the di- 
alectic between essentially colonized and im- 
perial modes of lnnguagc which still persists 
but is most astonishingly evident in the eight- 
eenth century would have been conveyed by 
amalgamating the two. Walcott’s poem “The 
Spoiler’s Return” (1981), which Burnett re- 
prints and glosses, uses un oral persona 
(Theophilus Phillip. “The Mighty Spoiler", 
was a calypso writer who died in 1959) to say, 
“I see these islands and I feel to bawl, I ‘area of 
darkness’ with V. S. Nightfall.’’ The poem is 
not wholly successful, but the Spoiler's plea 

so buck me up, Old Brigade of Satire, 
back me up, Martini, Juvenal, and Pope 
(io hang theirself I giving plenty rope), 
join Spoiler' chorus, sing the sons with me. 

Lord Rochester, who praised the nimble flea 

shows its inhibitions. Walcott claims the heroic 
couplet for the dispossessed, for he knows that 
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language is an instrument of power and nuiM 
therefore he seized, and lie gives his character 
his own confident assumption of a place in 
world culture. 

Walcott evidently believes that to assume 
■such a place the tradition, however defined, 
must live in his work. Often it does. In Mid- 
summer, L (19H4), he claims that 

These poems I heaved aren't linked to any tradition 
like n mossed cairn; each goes down like a stone 
to the seabed, settling, but let them, with luck, lie 
where stones are deep, in the sea’s memory. 

What he lays claim to is a tradition older than 
tradition, a j*uctry rooted in nutiirc, almost 
Shakespearean, as in Midsummer , XX.XVf. 
Here, the scene is Warwickshire, for which 
Walcott surmises his father Warwick may have 
been named, and n pub with “white-haired 
regulars" so deaf they can't tell whether what 
they hear is "the drone of the abbeys" or “a 
chain saw working late". Then we find “four 
old men" in the puh garden, talking about 
“bows” and “wenches": Walcott remembers 
hearing "their old talk carried i through cables 
lifitl across the Atlantic bed", and can “drop 
their mimes / like famiJiurs" 

because die wurrii that cures die rolling apple 
of die world and die hornet's chain saw cnnnnl much 

the words 

of Shallow or Silence in dicir fading garden . 

This astonishing ending explains why the men's 
“maker granted them a primal purdon". ft is 
carefully prepared for, so that it is both start- 
ling and inevitable, the diminuendo of the two 
lines beginning “of playing down its bravura. 

The problem is tliot Walcott’s cosmopolitan 
ambition can lend to root lessn css, ns he knows. 
The unhappy Stalinism of my phrasing perhaps 
reveals the poverty of this as u complaint: to 
have been rendered almost unrecognizable by 
the influence of Robert Lowell, us in much of 
The Fortunate Traveller (19X1), is hardly 
shameful. Lowell's voice in the 1970s was as 
persuasively that of its lime as was Auden’s in 
the 1930s, and as compulsive. It is, indeed, 
testimony to Lowell's power that so fine a poet 
ns Walcott should have suffered from the 
epidemic of influence, and Midsummer testi- 
fies to an almost complete recovery by assi- 
milation. 

Walcott's uneven prolificness is perplexing 
and enviable. His purest success is "The 
Schooner Flight", a sequence in which he 
adopts the persona of the sailor Shabine. 
Joseph Brodsky, again, has pointed to the dar- 
ing of the lines 

I'm just a red nigger who love the sen, 

I had a sound colonial education. 


1 have Dutch, nigger, and English in me, 
and either I’m nobody, or I'm a nation. 

As Brotlsky says, “When you hear such a 
voice, you know; the world unravels." “Sha- 
hinc sang to you from the depths of the sea", 
the sequence ends, and Walcott is right. As a 
later poem in the same volume. The Star-Apple 
Kingdom, has it, “The sea is History". 

Where is your tribnl memory? Sirs, 
in that grey vault. The sea. The sen 
lias locked them up. 

Brodsky has argued that only "bacon-lined 
retinae” and racism have prevented Walcott 
from being acknowledged “the great poet of 
the English language". The variety and beauty 
of this volume will convince all but the most 
pigheaded of what many - more, anyway than 
Brodsky supposes - have suspected. Walcott is 
nut entirely without peers, but he has very few. 
He is not a local poet, and the problem may 
have been that one must see his work whole to 
appreciate this fully. This book is a triumph 
which benrs its scars proudly: Walcott speaks 
with and for humanity when he tells his first 
love, become a nurse, that "No woman should 
read verse / twenty years lute. You go about 
your calling, caudle-like", n calm moment in 
his discovery and revelation of Another Life. 

Bold survivor 

Carol Rumens 
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Living in Disguise 

120pp. Anvil Press. £10.95 (paperback £5.95). 

0856461725 

Something Unusual 

IQ6pp. Ambit. Paperback, £3 .95. 

.0900055030 

E. A. Markham has always enjoyed the 
camouflage effects offered by pseudonyms and 
personae: in his new volume Living in Dis- 
guise , besides Lambchops (perennially young 
and sharp of wit) and his senior alter ego. Phil- 
pot, we meet Sally Goodman, “creator" of the 
aggrieved though glancingly satirical feminist 
sequence “The Housewife’s Revenge". But 
the disguise and counter-disguises go deeper 
than role-play in a writer inheriting so many 
cultural filters - themselves often disguised as 
layers of irony. Markham emigrated from 
Montserrat in the 1950s, while still in his teens, 
and completed his education in England; he 
has travelled widely in Europe and beyond, 
and been variously employed as a lecturer, 
teacher, theatre director, editor and media co- 
ordinator! Such a multi-faceted exile has pro- 
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vided him with the material for a poetic self- 
image more complex than that of the alien in 
Babylon moved by yearnings for his West Indi- 
an, ultimately African, roots. He is not, as a 
result, much given to the use of dialect; instead 
he has forged for himself a fresh, original voice 
out of Standard English. Engagingly, he de- 
picts the immigrant writer gazing wryly up at 
“The Language", a monolith that was "alive 
before God / its monuments more solid than 
mountains / which separate family from fami- 
ly": “only the bold survive this tongue", the 
narrator comments in "Sojourn in a Second 
Language’’. 

Markham is indeed a bold writer. He 
eschews conceits and decorative effects and 
rarely wastes an adjective; if he uses rhymes 
they are mostly couplets, but he usually gets by 
without, and his forms, like his language, have 
an inner energy and sinuousness that make up 
for lack of symmetry. A thinker rather than a 
describes who credits the reader with an in- 
telligence equal to his own, he has developed 
into a political writer in the best (not necessari- 
ly widest) sense. No mere polemicist, he is a 
debater with himself and whatever segment of 
society has engaged him. One of the longest 
and most 'ambitious poems in the volume, 
called, with tongue in cheek, “On the Redis- 
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tribution of Wealth", offers, among oilw 
sprightly examples of dialectic, a consideration 
of the rights and wrongs of private ownership, 
inspired by the theft of the narrator’s shin 
“It’s a small matter of things: I well then.ltiii 
go. To say / they have mocked mychoice/isu 
put weight on a skeleton not built for if It 
wisely decides, but imagination pursues hut 
with the vision of an “unwashed Kanaka" (« 
bushman) tearing off the shirt with threatid l 
rape, and he concludes that, despite the viewof 
the “Neanderthals of politics", possessions 
even lost ones, can help give definition toalile 
"No-longer-friends rewriting the past / w* 
new partners, new jokes / are still part of ate 
makes sense in the balanced / margins of an 
account. / Yes, it matters who wears my shirt' 

In another substantial sequence, “FourLeHen 
and a Sermon", the poet writes to his dead 
grandmother from Papua New Guinea, offer- . 
ing, in the process, the familiar Portrait of ik 
A rtist as a Disappointment to his Family. M ; 
with ail unusual slant. Rather than having w ; 
account to Father, as in the European venw* : 
the West Indian boy has to measure uplo® * 
elderly matriarch whom he remembers no t il l , 
her smile but by "that guarded look 
convicted him of "what the French call/wr 
fd". We are subsequently transported into p* 
history to meet the original of such disapp®* 
ing children, together with the original F* 
tine: "The Boy. / First hunter in the fW 
fail, / letting the wild boar escape 
agnin. / Then with the wrong tools, tnffjl 
the beast on the wall of our cave, / 
stupid, crazy thing in the world." 
be a different poet, but these “grandm 
poems blend his more meditative and 
style with the direct, straight-talkingmwi® 
“Lambchops”, suggesting that the e P“. 
genre could bear much fruitful 
It is a pity in some ways that the coll 
short stories, Something t^usual.fo , 
have been published with Living in 

one volume. Certainly the short stone 

bring the poetry into clearer focus for . 

giish reader; they illuminate at 
certain important areas on which 


poetic ladders are raised, and seve 
the character of the ubiquitous, bu 
-Until -now slightly nebulous, figure 0 ^ 

; They also exfend the notion of 
(various) disguises. Many are ^^ 

■ characters mpving in and out oi ^ 
narratives (and shoes), in a W m . j SOtt ^ 
tabling and less pretentious than j ■ ^ 
Those collected in 'the section m -- gjtjtr' 
Montserrat .Connection” struck me n L%tlx 
larly effective, at least on a first ^ 'jV 
Pig was Mine", “Self-Addressed 


• and, most immediate and symp^n gj[ $ : 

• “Mammie’s Form at the Post Ora ; 

; which; describing the comedy o* . 

facidg an old woman trying t0 J s . en ° “jumuuI.' 
dollars home to the West Indies, P 0 $. 
vignette of the small, mean w • 

>i bureaucracy Uyat is, alas., fir . . 
able, and authehn£#Y 4 ’ ; 
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A country doesn't, of course, necessarily be- 
come independent by becoming Independent; 
and in the same way it is hard for the liternture - 
of an ex-colony to avoid being ex-colonial. The 
political past lives on, a factor in the intellec- 
tual present. The writer is very likely an exile, 
in Europe or America - at any rate an advance 
guard of decolonization, an outsider looking 
in. And yet the past has receded all the same, 
and the writer, besides looking in, may also 
turn out to be looking back. Separation, if it 
hn’t turned to artistic account, can breed both 
nostalgia and distress. 

All four of the new and nearly-new novels in 
the present batch from Heinemann’s Carib- 
bean Writers series are concerned, in one way 
or another, with the past. Some are more in its 
thrall than others. One of the attractions of 
Zee Edgell’s first novel, Beka Lamb (which 
J bared the Fawcett Society Book Prize in 
1982), is that its aim is straightforwardly to put 
on record a time and a place and a group of 
people:, the life of a creole family in Belize City 
arthe end of the Second World War, In Gordil- 
lo’s Grocery and Dry Goods Store “the smell 
of kerosene, onions, cheese and briny pigtails 
"Hde the shop stink". The family’s garden is 
filled-with roses, maidenhair ferns, bushy 
notons, oleander, stephanotis, bougainvillea, 
“red hibiscus flowers with their tongues hang- 
“H-OUt". For meals there are yams, red snap- 
P9R stewed in coconut milk, com tortillas and 
bteck beans, chillies, escabeche soup. . \ . it is 


perfectly all right to enjoy the exoticism of all 
this, while acknowledging that for the author 
its meaning is very different. 

Beka Lamb’s story is the characteristic 
Caribbean o ne of the bright child who grows up 
and away from her Family. But the other 
attractive feature of the novel is that Beka’s 
growing-up, less characteristically, happens 
without causing virulent conflict or alienation. 
She is a dreamy child; her family is happy; the 
womenfolk are dominant, but her father is also 
decent enough. It is Beka’s friend Toycie who 
succumbs to unmarried pregnancy and insanity 
- a victim of the blighting of female ambition 
and hope which Edgeti unstridently shows was 
another of the pervasive charms of the Belize 
of her childhood. 

Frangipani House is a new novel, also a first 
novel, also a prize-winner (in the GLC Black 
Literature Competition). Beryl Gilroy’s 
heroine, Mama King, is a Guyanese grand- 
mother who has been consigned to an old-age 
home by her children, selfish dmigrds in New 
York. The home is a prison, ruled by a mon- 
strous wardress, and Mama King, after going 
through cantankerousness and despair, 
escapes from it to '"join a troop of beggars. 
Although her flight is not the final resolution of 
the story, it does rend like an attack of wishful 
symbolism, and there is something forced, 
generally, nbout the way in which Muma King 
is supposed to stand for matriarchal dauntlcss- 
ness. In the eyes of most of the younger genera- 
tion, Mama King is the old country; she Is the 
past. The old country is “just pain and hatred 
of poverty, hardship and useless mud and 
dung, pain, mosquitoes and old age". This may 
be selfishness speaking, but with one half of 
itself the novel doesn’t dispute the point. 
Mama King had two children; like most men in 
the story, her husband cleared off “when the 
belly show". If the men are not violent, they’re 
not around. Yet at the same time the novel 
seems to want Mama King to stand for the 
existence of a good past, a lost world of 
mothers and dependent young children, a pro- 
visional moment of inevitability after and be- 
fore uncertainty and suffering. It wants to see 
virtue in that oppressive past precisely because 
courage and struggle were necessary If it was to 
be survived. Beneath the rightful protest there 
is a curious undertow of emigrant's regret. 

Harold Bascom's Apata is also a new novel, 
also a first novel; it could certainly win a prize 
for use of capitals. “WHAT THE PEOPLE 
TALKING LIKE THAT FOR, MAN? BE- 
CAUSE THEY MAKING SO MUCH 
BLASTED NOISE?" But why they also shout 
in lower case half the time when they get vex7 
This is a vivid, exuberant story, and an awk- 
ward one. It starts as a portrait of Michael 
Apata, an exceptionally gifted boy from the 
forests of the Essequibo in British Guiana (this 
past is the 1950s), who goes to school in 
Georgetown but loses, first, his free place at 
King’s College and then the girlfriend who is 
bearing bis child. He returns to the wilds, be- 
comes embittered and slides into violent crime. 
The second half of the book, too, slides into an 
unending cops-and-robbers chase, amply 
uppercased . with “ALERT SECTION 


Sociologies 

•. Where my best mate lived, it was a scruffy dump 
(mind you, the outside lav was a novelty), 

cockroaches scuttled — his mam called it 

‘cockeroach’, gaining an extra sylMhing. 

Next door, the whippets shat in the scullery, 
f , . ! bloke used to smack his wife with a dirty old 

: : hessian coal-sack, called her ‘fuck-pig’, 

■got put in jail when. their baby snuffed it. 

• What ypu should do was share out. the money and 

£■■ : ,’ make soine new houses so they’d be comfy and 

; teaeh’ them to wash to stop their smell and 

. show them sVhat fun it' was, being humans ->- • . 

,'jihi^ you boWd iench them to dislike themselves as you did, then clearly 
vil^ings-’ d be.smas.hing of course - a child of 8 could see that. 


THREE . . . OHQ TO ALL PARTIES . . . 
CAN YOU SEE HIM, OVER?. . . NO-O-O- 
O-O!” 

There is a sense of special pleading about 
this book. Basconi wants to imply that his pro- 
tagonist is a victim of white values (the pre- 
judice of the Education Department bureau- 
crat, the colour-snobbery of his girlfriend’s 
mother), but the story itse If shows that Michael 
is also an enemy to himself, and for temp- 
eramental rather than politically inherited 
reasons. Even though (or because) the women 
are banished to the edges of this lonely, vio- 
lent, man's universe, they are the people with 
whom one sympathizes. And setting the novel 
in the pre-Independence past once ugainseems 
like a bid for safety: the white police gun down 
the black leader who never was. The book 
closes with a touch of ohcah, but ningic alone 
has not proved enough to redeem later Michael 
Apatas from wuste. 

Earl Lovelace is n writer of much greater 
skill and sophistication. The Wine of Astonish- 
ment, his fourth novel, first published in 1982, 
deals with the campaign nguinst the revivalist 
church in Trinidnd towards the end of the 
Second World War. There is another proud, 
self-destruct i vc male here - Bolo, tlic stick- 
fighter - hut, interestingly, lie has a counter- 
weight in Ucc, the leader of Ihc small, rural 
Spiritual Baptist Church community that is tlic 
book's real heroic centre. Lovelace presents 
the Church as the hearer of an authentic black 
ethos, under threat from “respectable” Christ- 
ianity; and the conflict between Bolo und Bee 
concerns the proper way to meet (he threat - 
whether to fight, rendering evil for evil, or to 
yield, and suffer, but to keep fnith and wait for 
the oppression to lift. After it has seemed thut 
“the Spirit” has been dispelled for ever, the 
novel ends in iiope that it will reappear in 
transmuted form. And yet, ns Bee's wife says: 
"Wc is a lot of people but we ain't a people.” 
The good thing nbout this novel's reversion to 
the coloninl past is its recognition that conquer- 
ing it will require the cohesion of community 


and not (or certainly not only) the seizures of 
"Spirit”. 

The four books from Longman belong to the 
celebrated phase of Caribbean writing that be- 
gan in the 1950s. Indeed, tlic stories by the 
Jnmuican Roger Mais- whose novels The Hills 
Were Joyful Together, Brother Man and Black 
Lightning all come out belwen 1953 and 1955 - 
mainly date from the 1940s, and are only now 
properly available for the first time, rescued by 
Kenneth Ramchand from private editions, 
perished magazines and typescripts. They area 
disparate gathering. Several of them are in the 
grip of a straining, solipsistic abstraction. 
Others are very plain, patient, detached, pro- 
ceeding by the accumulation of short cool sent- 
ences. Mais covers many themes: black-and- 
white, male-and-fcmale, poverty, exploita- 
tion. the supernatural. Despite the solipsism, 
he has a delicate respect for the private centres 
of very vuried kinds of other people. The best 
stories are those in which atmosphere and de- 
tachment, personal feeling and universality, 
arc held in bnlance. A girl leaning on a gate in 
the moonlight accepts an approach from a 
stranger; u lonely woman watches a lonely man 
(again from the darkness) and sings to him; an 
old man loses his donkey nnd is left ulonc with 
his hoy, to face the uncaring city. This last 
story, "World's End”, is outstanding. 

Tooth ami claw come in for heavy use in The 
Children of Sisyphus (1964), us the women of 
Kingston’s grisly Dunglc bite one another and 
rip the clothes from tlieir enemies' backs. 
Meanwhile the Rustn men smoke (lie "holy 
herb" and dream of Ethiopia. Orlando Patter- 
son's novel is melodramatic but has become a 
Jamaican landmark and is well worth reading. 
My Bones and My Flute (1955) is Edgar Mit- 
tciholzer up the Berbicc River in search of the 
occult: entertaining enough ns the nineteenth- 
century-isli travel tale that Mittelholzer didn’t 
mean it merely to be. But in the Castle of My 
Skin . . . now that if a novel. It was ail here. In 
Lamming’s magnificent picture of a Barbados 
childhood, back in 1953. 


POPULAR TITLES - NOW IN PAPERBACK 


HIM/HER/SELF 

Sex Roles In Modern America 
SECOND EDITION 
by Peter G.Filent 

"Fllene draws a vivid and eloquent picture— with sources ranging from Main Slml to 
the Kinsey reports— that links everyday men and women to the ideals of masculinity 
and femininity that have shaped politics, economica, and art." — Julia Brody, HARPERS 
Examines male as well as female sex roles as they hove interacted with American 
culture’from the late Victorian period through the present. This second edition fea- 
tures a completely rewritten sect ion on the women's movement and a new chapter on 
sex roles In the 1980s. Substantial revisions throughout the rest of the book Incorpo- 
rate the rich Influx of new historical information since the first edition. 

£25.85 hardtBVtr 
£ 8.60 paperback 

WORD AND ACTION 

Essays on the Ancient Theater 

by Bernard Knox 

"Bernard Knox is a unique figure in the classical scholarship of America, and Indeed in 
that of the world." Hirgfc Uoyd-Jonrs, TIMES UTEfMRY SUPPLEMENT 
In WORD AND ACTION, now available In paperback, one of today's most Influen- 
tial critics of classical Greek drama Writes on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, on 
myth and Attic Iragedy, on Shakespeare's Tempest as a work In the ancient comic 
. tradition, and on other topics related to the lexis and performances of andent drama. 

£10,20 paperback 
£25.15 katJuver • 

WITHOUT GOD f WITHOUT CREED 

The Origins of Unbelief in America " , 

- by James Turner 1 

"Turner's treat men! of the nineteenth century Is excellent and often brilliantly 
perceptive."— Roirri Nbbri. NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
How and why, jaihei Turner asks, did It become possible In tljte mld-rilnelcenth 
century for significant numbers of people to sustain disbelief In Cod? Now in paper- 
back, WITHOUT COD, WITHOUT CREED presents ji brilliant examination of this, 
one of the great cultural revolutions In Weslern civilization. 

£10.20 paperback ] 1 "TI-TC 

. £ 20 . 80 . haidcnir ; . 1 Oti 
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Guwament and the common man 


Simon Rae 

AUSTIN CLARKE 
I*roud Empires 
224pp. Goifancz. £9.95. 
0575039000 


Austin Clarke's new novel is set in the Bar- 
bados of the 1950s. Its titular hero, Boy - 
“MWWT” to his college friends - comes from 
an impoverished background, but is neverthe- 
less the most promising scholar (he island has 
produced in many a year. The less formal side 
of his education is taken in hand by Seabert, 
the local tailor, who promises to initiate him 
into the adult mysteries of “fooping" women 
“without niekking them pregnant and with 
child". In fact, Seabcrt's main interest is poli- 
tics. and Boy is regaled with his wide-ranging 
views on Anturca, Africa, and the contrast 
between Soviet socialism and English "cotn- 
monisin - Guvvnment by the common-man. 


for the common-man and with the common- 
man". Seabcrt's shop is next door to the rum 
shop, and (he circle of men who frequent both 
arenas of recreation and debate include 
Nathan, Boy's illiterate fisherman father, 
Sargc. the bullying local cop, whose pet “woin- 
puh” is “a whip made from the penis of a 
bull-cow", Lionel, the island’s dominoes 
champion, and Manny Batson, the rum shop 
owner, an enormous man capable of throwing 
drunks clean through the door and on to the 
other side of the street. 

it is election time, and through the good 
offices of Mr the Honourable Alexander 
Bourne, MP, Seabert becomes a candidate for 
the Guvvument party. He gets a telephone and 
a Morris Minor which he drives around proud- 
ly in first gear. But there is n price to pay for 
these status symbols, and although Seabert ’s 
confessed motivation is uncomplicated - “I am 
in this for one thing. My personal betterment" 
- he is not prepared for the extreme demands 
of party loyally. Sarge. who favours the 
Opposition, has a little black book in which are 


recorded the multifarious sins of the leading 
politicians. They want it, at any cost, as the 
horrified Seabert discovers: “!But assassina- 
tion is murder.' 'Murder is murder. Assassina- 
tion is assassination.’ 'But he would be dead!' 
'As a fucking doornail!"’ 

The campaign is conducted with all the 
propriety of the Eatanswill election, the uni- 
versal currency of bribery bejng Fray Bentos 
corned beef and whisky. When Lionel is killed 
in a dispute over a game of dominoes,- both 
parties try to make political capital out of it. 
The Prime Minister attends the funeral, sur- 
rounded by his entire cabinet, instructed to 
“weep like shite" at appropriate places in the 
service. 

However, his chances of retaining power are 
dashed when a negligent studio manager fails 
to switch off the mike after an eve-of-pol! 
broadcast. Everyone on the island hears his 
contemptuous dismissal of “these kiss-me-arse 
poor people". In the Opposition landslide that 
follows, Seabert loses his deposit and his Mor- 
ris Minor, Mr the Honourable Alexander 


Voices from within the cage 


Anna Vaux 

AI.BERTO MANGUEM Editor) 

Other Fires: Stories from the women of Latin 
America 

222pp. Picador. £3.50. 

033028827X 

In Elena Poniatowska's “The Night Visitor”, 
Esmerelda is on trial for bigamy. In fact, she’s 
happily married to five men who arc perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangement by which "Mon- 
days were Pedro's. Tuesdays were Carlo’s, and 
soon . . To the Prosecution, indifferent to 
any practical virtues this rota might possess, 
Esmerelda is not just a case of moral depravity, 
but of mental illness, and she is condemned as 
“vicious, degenerate, demented, bestial”. 
Farce and burlesque expose the double stan- 
dards of a patriarchal legal system which finds 
Esmerelda guilty although she is morally inno- 
cent. And, in true satirical style, her powerful! 
naivety turns the judgment back on itself: it. Is 
not Esmerelda who is on trial, but the society 
which wants to silence her. 

As in those South American law courts 
which excluded women as suspect witnesses, 
the testimony of the female voice in the tradi- 
tion established by Borges and Garda Mar- 
quez has (with the exception of Clarice Lispec- 
tor) remained practically unheard in English, 
and several stories in Other Fires explore the 
themes of concealment and imprisonment, 
both social and linguistic - as though from 
within the cage Itself. Whether to defy or com- 
ply with the consensus is the question raised in 
Inspector's “Tho Imitation of The Rose’’, 
where Laura's recovery from an obscure Illness 
- defined as a feeling of “terrible independ- 
ence” -is gauged by her ability to stifle and 
.control her impulses In order that her husband 
should be "finally oblivious” of her. Lispeo- 
tor's questioning style splits the narrative be- 
; $veen' the fiq»t- and. third person as Laura 
attempts an impossible balancing act with her 
divided self. 

.The quiet horror with which Laura realizes 


she must steal back what is hers lies at the hegemony over pornography, is not sustained, 
centre of the collection. But, rather than and she loses sight of what is most powerful 
forcing an obvious, hard-line feminism, many about the story as she retreats into her rather 
of the writers here play u subtler game with unsatisfying conclusion that this is simply 
their sense of exclusion or oppression, often “another proof that the absolute freedom of 
inverting the stotus quo to exploit the comecjy the human creature is horrible”, 
of a pernicious hypocrisy. Armonia Somers There is always a danger with the short story 
Skilfully reverses the spiritual and the physical, - the apparent retraction, the sense of under- 
pushing the Catholic infatuation with the development or incompleteness. The strength 
Virgin Mary to its parodic extreme as her of the stories in Other Fires is that we follow the 
protagonist Tristan deflowers the Madonna. It development of an idea rather than the pro- 
is an amusing idea, but like Poniatowska’s, gression of a narrative; form and character are 
Somers’s is an ironic smile. part of a political exposition. This has its own 

Less successful, but still effective , is Alejan- difficulties - difficulties that are not, however, 
dra Piznmik’s "The Bloody Countess", the unrewarding. The refusal of many of these wri- 
“ history” of a female Marquis de Sade. This is ters to conform or consent to various orders 
not a lesbian sado-masochistic fantasy (though and traditions prevents a simple, stralght- 
it perhaps masquerades as one), but an ex- forward reading. As in Plzamik's story, the 
ploration of the problems of freedom and re- sexual fantasy clashes with the sexual satire, 
strlction, of the bestial and the human, in a the fact with the fiction, in such a way that 
world in which men have defined those terms, neither quite contradicts or confirms the other: 
The male/female reversal, however, with the task of lending coherence falls on the 
which Pizarnik seems to challenge the male reader. 

Another unhappy family 


Isabel Fonseca 

SUE MILLER ' 

The Good Mother 

310pp. Goi lari cz. £9.95.; '/ 

Q 575 03789 X •• 

Every unhappy family may be unhappy in its. 
own ,way, but there is a good deal that is famil- 
iar in The Goad Mother's early marriage, di- 
vorce, abort jon , search for sexual freedom and 
struggle to manage single parenthood. Anna 
Dunlap was raised (n a patriarchal, tipper-mid-? 
dle-class New England! family, in which the 
pressure to achieve was high; seeking an 
.escape front the constrictions of her world, in 
.particular > Ker tight-lipped, humourless hus- 
band , Anfta discovers a passionate life with her 
new lover, Leo, a paiqter. They achieve for a 
while “the euphoric forgetting of all the rules”. 


ully written, ‘The : I 
’is a wll-worked-Qut I 


me, it is : l 


u I’ 


ThfcNew York Tliiies 


• 'li- 


ras OIRlYDUCK BY iWARTHA GRIMES- 


.£8.95 Michael 0’Mara Books " vr and 


But they are short on conviction, and allow the 
rules - made up, as Anna discovers, by men, 
for then - to take their revenge on them. 

Passion makes this truly caring woman care- 
less, and a custody case, threatening every- 
thing that Anna values most, is instituted by 
her ex-husband, who fears that their daughter 
has been dangerously exposed to adult sexual- 
ity. Like that other unhappy Anna, she is split 
between mother-woman and lover-woman; 
suffering from the confusion and anger in- 
volved in trying to fulfil both, she physically 
wounds herself. The dramatic current in the 
novel comes from such huge shifts in power - 
from riding high to complete and crashing loss 
of control. 

Rejecting the possibility of a pure love apart 
from (he supreme maternal one, Sue Miller 
explores the uses of love and marriage. Both 
Anna's father and grandfather “married up”, 
and she herself married out, out of her exacting 
family^ She also moves away from the self- 
loathing of her adolescence, in which “even 
having flesh wasi a form of mortification", but 
finds that declarations of love are stridently 
used to mask transactions of power. In the 
consuming desire to keep her, daughter, pur-, 
poseful and evep cruel action precludes the 
, enjoyment bf luxe, calms it volupti] or even a 
. wise passivb'pess. Sex with Leo after she stops 
desiring It becomes a calculation in her custody, 
effort. “I'saw that whet I Was doing was binding 
him to mel enstirlng hi? .cooperation. ’’ Only' 
Anna’s hiaternalloye re plains entirely free of 
. manipulative tyotives, and it islhase untainted 
feelings wWch. Miller celebrates, along with 
“the bealirigi beauty. of everythingCcornmori-; 

..v • j; ••• 
i ■ Pht this fecling. whteli is moving at- the end 
ii j 5 *.. ^y_r;Tll,o^ton'LWirdet , & Out tom ; tofr 
liqyel jntb;)i scritifriental’sugges- 
tron fjiah the on ly frup sphdot for awhble and 


Bourne loses his seat and his legal in** 
and Sarge, the main prosecution 
against him. belatedly loses his life, and 2 
up dumped down a well. ™ 

It is against this background that Boy sfoto 
scholarship exams, duly comes top, and ekm 
to study in Canada. As a sort of coda, two S C 
chapters give a glimpse of his four y eaBa1 
Toronto, and his subsequent return in triors 
to the island where his great expectations are to 
be fulfilled, in a career combining the practice 

of law and the pursuit of political power. Thlsh 
a rousing note on which to end, but it see® 
doubtful, in the light of the foregoing exposure 
of endemic political corruption, whetherarai- 
low youth fresh from college will be able to 
perform the role of reformer and true cham- 
pion of the common man. Austin Clarke has 
written a powerful, poignant novel, rich in 
humour and human sympathy, the strength of 
which lies in its portrayal of Seabert, Sarge, 
Nathan and the rest. Earth’s proud empires 
pass away, but the common man remains ind 
his irreducible individuality. 


The blurring of distinctions between inside 
and out, fantasy and reality, reader and writer 
widens the frame of reference of individual 
stories and works cumulatively throughout the 
volume. Reading all twenty of them (from Pa- 
raguay, Uruguay, Argentina, Peru, Mexico), 
does much to dispel the belief that Latin Amer- 
ica is, as Alberto Manguel fears in his introduc- 
tion, a place in the European imagination, peo- 
pled by men with moustaches, guitars sod 
guns, whose only writers are Borges and Oar- 
da Mfirquez. Despite this diversity, therein 
powerful singleness of vision. Other Fires h 
shaped by ideas of Utopia, actual and implied, 
which thread their way through the stories - 
stories which end time and again with apocaly- 
pse, death and destruction, anticipating some 
sort of change. These writers’ keenly felt seme 
of marginality works to undermine the myth 
and fables of the society they are writing about, 
in a way that disconcerts without convincing is 
that marginality is as effective a revolutionary 
weapon as some would wish. 


ates are either slaves or despots, Anna fa 
with grief and shame “that we had asked M 
her [Molly, her daughter] and she W 
achieved, at her age, such a mastery nvnw 
sorrow”. One of the effects of such paints® 
loss of language, Molly cannot talk about iJ- 
and of her grandparents Anna observes “w 
neither of them had a tone, a vocabul ary, W 
conflict with the other, and so each borrow 
from his relationships with children, 
whom you could be assertive, or r# ndwotf' 
ing, to disagree”. In the court scene, Aw? 
sickened by the falseness of i| all; 
foreign language. But even if there * ^ 
bulary there is definitely a grammar, 
rules, some arbitrary and some - as in inj|W 
Itself - useful. But Anna's respect for ^ 
for pis, given that it Is these codes which » 
her world, is perverse. Perhaps j? 15 1*“! > 

. she is indeed the good mother, with the 

. virtues of patience, acceptance and nope. 

where the case for them is weak., _ 'v,. 

• Miller’s style, confident and Claude ^ 

like letters from an older sister - inVl t ' 
a o«‘aq Her story u <*** 


share in Anna’s discoveries- Her story is 
a process of retrospective undersofw 
working back to a finished chapter >“ . ^ 

’ .i tn Avnress H ai 


- and the language she uses to express it a ^ 
becomes, tob personal and inaccessibly 
interesting, like other people’s 
Miller’s conclusions may seem e . 
some, her accuracy and easy brnnefar. . 
appealing, and she shows Bn assqran 
remarkable in a first hOyel. (Thet? 1 * ^ 
J some of : the first novelist’s 


catharsis in The Gdod Mother,. Wt 
suqh as Anna’s wild Aunt 
'friend Ursula', and the lawyer, 

;.fro'm becoming: overbearing.) , 

. ' ■ sip)ry that could be pure soap opera* 

1 manages .continually to enlarge 1 1 ■ 


; . jgence arid endiirance' which char 
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Narrator-Creator data 


Lorna Sage 

JOHN UPDIKE 
Roger's Version 

316pp. Deulsch. £9.95. 

0233979883 

There’s a certain breed of narrator who would 
never have come into existence without the 
brilliantly bad example of Nabokov’s Humbert 
Huiribert, the monster of snobbish charm, of 
“old world” literacy (set off against a back- 
ground of new world slang) , the paragon of sly 
self-awareness who outguesses any reader who 
tries to see round him. It has to be a him 
because, as Updike’s Roger Lambert helpfully 
observes in Roger’s Version, “Sadism as a 
philosophical protest .... this cankerworm 
that has helped inspire men to such prodigious 
feats of torture, lies stillborn in the hearts of 
the daughters of agreeable Eve.” Quite so. 
And so much the worse for the girls, of course, 
who lack the intellectual fastidiousness to take 
offence at the preponderance of pain in the 
world, and so never muster the ingenuity to sin 
really creatively. Roger, who is a Professor of 
Divinity with a speciality in heresy, demons- 
trates his Humbertian tendency to the sin of 
style from page one. For example: “The time 
was late October, a time in New England of 
golden leaves and tumultuous, luminous 
skies." A phosphorescent tinge surrounds this 
luminosity, an aura of decay which belongs to 
the Fall in more senses than one. Roger, we 
learn quite quickly, only. recognizes pleasure 
tinged with disgust, self-love mingled suggest- 
ively with self-hate. 

Making him a theologian is a witty move, 
given that “playing God” was always the.name 
of the game. It does not, though, preclude the 
other tell-tale obsession that marks H. H.’s 
progeny: 

I have a secret shame: I always feel bitter . . . after 
reading theology, even poor theology, as it caresses 
and probes every crevice of the unknowable. Lest 
you lake me for a goody-goody, I find kindred com- 
fort and inspiration in pornography, the much- 
deplored detailed depiction of impossibly long and 
deep, rigid and stretchable human parts interlock- 


YALE 

The Political Theory of Painting from 
Reynolds to Hazlltt 

. ‘The Body of the Public” 

John Barrell 

What is the function of painting in a commercial society? 
In this provocative and illuminating book, John Barrell 
discusses. how British artists and writers of the late eigh- 
, teenth and early nineteenth centuries, including Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, William Blake and James Barry 
, attempted to answer this question. 

352pp. 20 b & w Ulus. £16.95 

William James 

His Life and Thought '• 

Gerpld E. Myers .. 1 
; : William James - one of America's foremost philosophers 
.'ririd psychologists - has been deeply influential in fields as 
L, diverse jeligion, psychical resOarch, medicine, social 
! end educational reforms, politics and the arts. This major 
1 riudy U the first comprehensive, interpretive and critical 
r analysis of James's drought. 

., 672pp. IUus. £30.00 / 

; A. New Orpheus • 

Essays on Kurt Weill V 
.edited by XlmH.Komlke . 
i .Lwdlrig musical, theatrical, and literary scholars here 
- . examine different aspects of the life, arid work of Kurt 
Weill, one bf the most controversial composers of the 

1 . twentieth century 1 . ’ ■- ' ' " 

•J60pp.: Ilhis, £27.50- 

' The AtadeCriy and French Painting in the 
; Nineteenth Century " 

“• • 'j- ’ 


ing, pumping, oozing. 

Roger is presented with a chance to pursue 
both- hobbies at once when an overgrown 
graduate student, Dale Kohler from Comput- 
ing, turns up with a research project for data on 
the Creator, and invokes his friendship with 
Roger’s unknown niece Verna (single-parent- 
ing on a downtown housing estate with her 
black baby) to get an interview. Dale is Roger's 
opposite and enemy -young (well, young-ish), 
tali, a literal-minded believer, a good guy and 
(probably) good in bed. Thus the scene is set 
for self-conscious intrigue: Dale is given what 
he wants (what Roger wants for him) in the 
form of a grant, and lots of space to conduct a 
love-affair with Roger’s disappointed wife 
Esther; meanwhile, Roger seeks out sluttish, 
childish, chaotic Verna, and re-lives the early 
pains and desires connected with her mother, 
his half-sister Edna, which may well have had 
something to do with turning him into the styl- 
ish pervert before us (though it is hardly real 
incest) .... 

Dale is short on style, but does display his 
own kind of eloquence in praise of the wonders 
of nature. Here he contemplates a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner: 


You look at this tabic now in front of you. there’s a 
tremendous amount of visual information, I mean a 
terrifying amount, if you take into account, say, the 
sheen on that turkey skin, nnd the way it's folded, 
and the way the wnlcr in the glass refracts that howl, 
nnd the way (he onions arc a different kind of 
shiny .... 

This is threatening stuff, and Roger gels his 
own back by setting up the research (and the 
affair) that will provide Dale with the rope to 
hang himself. Imagining Dale with Esther is 
only seeming self-torture: the gratification of 
charting the end of the affair makes it all worth- 
while, as does the spectacle of Dale exhausting 
the data banks in search of God's logo. Roger's 
own desultory pursuit of Verna has its mo- 
ments too, most particularly the moment of 
consummation (following on confused Verna’s 
first serious excursion into baby-battering) 
where the languages of pornography and theo- 
logy mingle obscenely: 

A sensation of billowing, of un elaborate Tatty scroll- 
ing, of something like a folded, watermarked letter 
fitting nicely into its creamy, lined and well-licked 
envelope .... 

While Dale looks for God, Roger looks for 
evidence of crent ion’s mocking blankness, und 


Revolutionary Justice 

The boy in the film was eighteen: he was 
Crying and they asked ‘Why’s your mouth that way?’ 
He whimpered how his friend had said ‘You ought 
To have your teeth out, have it done , I’ll pny - 
Then we’ll be closer, see? More friends’. ‘What did 
That mean, “closer”? And what made you obey?’ 
Td no-one, and he said he'd see me right; 

He locked me up - 1 couldn’t get away’ . 

‘Just tell us what he did to you. Go on. 

Tell us the truth and it’ll be OK.’ 

He slobbered and his eyes began to plead. 

He looked straight at us. He was shot next day. 

DICK DAVIS 


The Shaping of America 

A Geographical Perspective on 500 Years of History 
Volume I: Atlantic America, 1492 - 1800 
D.W. Meinig 

This entirely fresh interpretation of American history by a 
renowned historical geographer is the first in a projected 
ihffee-volume series. In this volume, Meinig focuses on 
colonial America, examining how an immense diversity of 
ethnic and religious groups ultimately created a set of 
distinct regional societies. 

512pp. 81 ilius. £35.00 

The Qashqa’i of Iran 

Lois Beck 

Beck provides the first full-scale historical and 
anthropological account of the Qashqa’i, a nomadic 
people who occupy a strategic area between the Persian 
Gulf and the major population centres of Iran. 

368pp. 40 ilius. £30.00 

Coleridge’s Philosophy of Language 

James C. McKusick 

Tracing the development of Coleridge’s philosophy of 
language and situating it in the intellectual climate of his 
era. McKusick offers the persuasive and original argu- 
ment that Coleridge’s linguistic theories form a coherent 

. body, of thought underlying his work. 

192pp. Paper, £14.95 

Autonomy 

An Essay In Philosophical Psychology and Ethics 
Lawrence Haworth 

In a detailed exploration of autonomy, Haworth argues 
that the foundation of autonomy is competence and that 
in various senses autonomy Is a more fundamental value ■ 
than liberty, pleasure, or preference satisfaction. 

224pp. £18.95 

The Necessity of Pragmatism 

John Dewey’s Conception of Philosophy • 

R.W. Sleeper ’ ' 

A tactical ^assessment of DeWey’s conception of ‘ 
philosophy and of his reconstruction of pragmatism. 
Sleeper investigates Dewey’s metaphysics and lope and 
shows how they areintimalely /dated through his philoso- 
phy of language. 

304pp. 1 £21.50 - . 


finds it everywhere - since, of course, he’s 
looking into a mirror, at “the slack and cre- 
viced texture of my cunning, cautious foce”. 

Roger's Version is about the fifty-seven 
varieties of contemporary godlessness, includ- 
ing nco-Christinnity (“We all existed inside 
Reagan’s placid, uncluttered head as inside a 
giant bubble"). The terminology and the argu- 
ments could hardly be moTe topical - the 
material on Creationism and Evolution, for 
instance, exactly overlaps with that in Richard 
Dawkins’s The Biind Watchmaker, published, 
by a pleasing coincidence, more or less simul- 
taneously. The underlying themes, as I have 
suggested, look rather more old-fashioned, 
harking back as they do to ‘'mctafictional” 
preoccupations - is Roger making it all up? 
Does Dale have the affair with Esther which 
Roger describes in such gloating detail? Do 
Esther and Verna exist? And so forth. How- 
ever, the tone in which such questions arc 
posed is also slyly timely. Back in Humbert's 
heyday, the character playing author suggested 
an nuthor-God behind him, a believer in art: 
now, that belief too seems to have withered 
away. Roger's Version is splendidly ingenious, 
studded with stylistic felicities, etc, but the 
issue of the “great" novel hardly raises its head, 
or only to be swiftly dismissed. Updike is simp- 
ly too collusive, too throw-away, even (despite 
the punning fun and games - “believe me, pal, 
it fills a lot of theoretical holes”) too worid- 
weary to try for anything so cross. The novel, in 
fact, oddly resembles Anthony Burgess's 
Earthly Powers, which is also about unbelief, 
also has a rather Humbertian narrntor, and 
also displays a crucial lack of conviction about 
its own processes. And though of course 
Burgess’s anti-hero, like Burgess, is into verbal 
excess, whereas Updike's is' altogether more 
studied, fastidious and sparing, the similarities 
provide food for thought. Just for instance: 
both writers would seem to provide good test 
coses for Harold Bloom’s "anxiety of influ- 
ence" Hypothesis, not least because of their use 
of borrowed first persons in novels about God 
the Father ... not to mention the question of 
whether (as both Updike and Burgess suggest) 
this is, after all, a cross only gentlemen bear. 


American Security 

Dilemmas for a Modem Democracy 
Bruce D. Berkowitz 

A provocative discussion of some of the major issues 
affecting American national security today, including 
such controversial topics as weapons procurement, arms 
control, and alliance politics. 

304pp. IUus. £25.00 

Common Decency 

Domestic Policies After Reagan 
Alvin L. Schorr 

with a chapter by James P. Comer 
Schorr presents an Incisive critique of America’s social 
policies under the Reagan administration and offers dear, 
reasonable, and workable proposals fpr improving 
policies in such areas as income distribution, housing, 
health and education. 

272pp. £20.00 

Essential Works of Socialism 

Third Edition 
edited by Irving Howe 

This classic anthology of major works by socialists from. 
Marx to contemporary writers is now available in a new, 
substantially revised edition including five new essays. 
608pp. Cloth £40.00 Paper £12.95 

Plato’s “Sophist” 

The Drama of Original and Image 
Stanley Rosen 

“Rosen is a sophisticated and learned philoso- 
pher . . . His construction is ingenious, and his commen- 
tary is often perceptive." - Jufia Annas, 

Times Literary Supplement. 

352pp. Now in paper, £10.95 

The Journal of Esther Edwards Burr, 
1754-1757 

edited by Carol F. Karlsen and Laurie Crtlmpacker 

m ■ i isr„ t— 


The earliest ongoing record of a woman’s daily life in the 
colonial United States. ■ 

320pp. Now in paper, £12.95 

In Defense of Humanism 

The Yale Edition of the Complete Works of 

St. Thomas More, Volume i5 

edited by Daniel Kinney 

815pp. £50.00 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF '' 
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Playing host to the Doppelgdnger 
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Robert Alter 

The publication of a centenary edition of The 
Strange Case of DrJekyll and Mr Hyde (edited 
by Roderick Watson. 148 pp. Edinburgh : 
Can on gale. £9.95. 084241 121 1) handsomely 
reproducing the page layout of the first edition, 
reminds one of the extent to which fictional 
doubles are creatures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Doubles, of course, have long been part 
of the paraphernalia of folklore - arguably, as 
far back as the Akkadians - but it is chiefly in 
the nineteenth century, from the third decade 
onward, (hat (he double is frequently adopted 
by fiction aspiring to psychological realism. 
TTiis tradition is capped by Joseph Conrad's 
story "The Secret Sharer" (1912). It may be 
that in our own time this convention has come 
to seem too schematic a division of the self; in 
recent decades, it has been invoiced chiefly by 
way of parody - perhaps most prominently in 
the fiction of Vlndimir Nabokov, who coyly 
played with doubles from Despair (1932) to 
Lolita (1954). Not surprisingly, Nabokov was 
an admirer of Dr Jeftyll and Mr Hyde. 

The term Doppelgdnger, which has been ap- 
plied to a variety of liternry works, actually 
brackets together two different figures, allied 
in nature blit distinct in origin. We may conve- 
niently call them splits and doubles. In the case 
of the former, the self is divided inwardly in u 
kind of moral meiosis, its mixed properties 
separated and polarized; Stevenson's tale of 
"polar twins" is the supreme expression of this 
version of the Doppelgdnger. For the splits, it is 
ghastly difference rather than resemblance 
that is the key. In the more common case of the 
double proper, the seif encounters a disturbing 
mirror-ini age in the external world. In the 
supernatural versions, this doubling of the self 
is affected by capricious fate or infernal pow- 
ers; in the more psychological versions, it is a 
projection of the self, and as such begins to 
converge with the split. The double draws on a 
background of folktales about confrontations 
with demonic figures who exercise a madden- 
ing ability to mime the self, generally as part of 
a scheme to destroy it. The split, on the other 
hand, may ultimately derive from the tales of 
opposed twins, or at any rate siblings, like 
Jacob and Esau, Cain and Abel. Fratricide is 
very often on the mind of at least one of the 
members of the split or double pair. Including 
Stevenson’s, The convention of the Doppel - 
gdnger, then, seems to bring to the fore a 
masked element of Internal violence. 

A good many of these elements come 
together in the remarkable Scottish antecedent 
to DrJekyll and Mr Hyde, James Hogg’s The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions ofa Justified 
Sinner (1824). Some have claimed that Hogg 
was influenced by E. T. A. Hoffmann; Hoff- 
mann's melodramatic story. Die Doppel- 
gdnger, published two years earlier, represents 
the lower end of the specrium of doubles flo- 
. tion:' sheer contrivance. 1 think it more likely 
that the two Writers simply breathed the same 
Ziltgeist. In any case, Hogg anticipates later 
. developments in combining the supernatural : 
with the psychological. Indeed, his novel has 
both splits and doubles, first an allusion to Cain 
qitf in the lethal pursuit Of one brother by * 

. another; thert the devil as seductive mirror- ■ 
-image dr split-off fcxtemallzailon ofthe self-- 
' presented, to be sure, with supernatural trap- 
. ;plnjgs but in the end figuring persuasively as on 
extrapolation, an enlarged and frightening re- 
flection, of the potential for ^vil latent in the 
self. Hogg himself makes elaborate connec- 
tions between the plot of doom through the > 
.sinister double and the grim theological vistas 
i of Scottish Calvinism. Six decades later, that . 
.theological background Is still palpable in 
Stevenson’s novel, for all the secujftrity of its 
London setting: "in' the law ofGod", thb attor- 
ney Ultorson reflects gloomily onhU friend Dr 
Hydej “there is no statute of limitations’ 1 .. .. 

• ' In oveni, Calvinism may rejnfdrce tHc 
imagining pf doubles and splits but it' could ; 
hardly be their ultimate source, since they" 
appear at ‘such disparate points on the Euro- 
pean, cultural map. Dostoevsky’s bizarre novel 
The Double (1846) is an instructive’ case in 
point by virtue of Its thoroughgoing Secularity 
and its representation of the mocking,- subver- . 
sivq double as a reflex of social self-conscious-, 
ness. Mr GolyadkiiL the hap less protagonist! is 
'font< of- ■‘IhosSJ'famJHah'^ rot 1 ; 


nineteenth-century Russian literature, a low- 
level civil servant doing meaningless work who 
is acutely anxious about his position in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy, about the social and 
professional role he is expected to play vis-d-vis 
peers and superiors. The terrific strain of main- 
taining propriety in the virtual isolation of 
urban anomie leads to a kind of explosion of 
the self: in this regard, Mr Golyadkin’s Peters- 
burg and Dr Jekyll's London are rather similar, 
both cities shrouded with fogs that blur percep- 
tion and visually cut off the individual from 
whatever there may be in the way of commun- 
ity. Dostoevsky shrewdly suggests that to pos- 
sess a unitary self is a kind of social obligation, 
or more radically, that modem urban societies 
need a myth of the unitary self in order to 
function, cannot countenance the possibility 
that their members may be inwardly divided, 
fragmented, multiple in nature, something 
other thnn cogs In (he social machine. As Mr 
Golyadkin's insolent servant says to him at a 
point when the mischievous double has already 
disrupted his life, “Nice people don't live false- 
ly nnd don't have doubles." 

It may he instructive to sketch the social 
profile of the figure who becomes host to the 
Doppelgditger. He is almost invariably male, 
perhaps because the idea of holding a place in 
society through the exercise of a profession is 
paramount. He has no friends, or few (Dr 
Jekyll's don’t see him for months on end), and 
usually no visible relatives (the parents of 
Hogg’s justified sinner, who exert a baleful 
influence on him, are a limited exception). He 
is educated, intelligent, and has modest to 
ample financial means. Perhaps most crucially, 
he is always a bachelor. Sterility, disconnec- 
tion, the displacement of personal by profes- 
sional life, a developed mind with the leisure to 
exercise it, are the general fate of the Doppel- 
gdnger host. 

Now, some of these figures are mainly dis- 
traught and victimized, tike Mr Golyadkin; 
and in one instance, Poe’s “William Wilson” 
(1839), the Doppelgdnger is actually not Sat- 
anic but. on the contrary, the embodiment of 
conscience, whom tlic dissolute protagonist 
will eventually destroy. But the convention as a 
rule is associated with the irruption or revela- 
tion of evil in lives of seeming probity, and the 
most basic question to be asked about these 
sundry secret sharers is the nature of the evil 


they represent. Readers of DrJekyll and Mr 
Hyde have puzzled’ for a century over precisely 
what it is that the repulsive Mr Hyde does in his 
nocturnal expeditions. Since Dr Jekyll tells us 
explicitly that he has devised this second self to 
serve his pleasure, it would seem plausible to 
think of sex. Given what we do know about 
Hyde, it is easy enough to imagine that this 
would involve visits to brothels provided with 
whips, manacles, and similar appurtenances. 
But Stevenson’s absolute silence on these acti- 
vities is not, as is often said, simply a matter of 
Victorian pudeur, there is something intrinsi- 
cally, and weirdly, sexless about both Jekyll 
and Hyde as there is about most of the arid 
Doppelgdnger bachelors. Hogg's Robert 
Wringhim is, quite properly, scandalized when 
sexual promiscuity is attributed to him, and 
heartily affirms his general loathing of women ; 
though his satanic double has in fact seduced 
an innocent girl in his name, the vicarious sex- 
ual conquest remains purely an offrstage event. 
Aggression is the true name of the Doppel- 
gdnger game, its consummation not in the 
touch of flesh against flesh, however sadistic, 
but in murder. Robert Wringhim's tutor in evil 
sets him on the path to perdition by persuading 
him to commit murder, trusting that from the 
seed of one killing many others will blossom. 
Our first vision of Hyde is trampling a little girl 
with whom he collides on the sidewalk “like 
some damned Juggernaut". Disturbingly - this 
is a detail that should not be neglected - the 
reaction of the crowd of onlookers is in the 
same key of violence: an apothecary turns 
“sick and white with the desire to kill him"; a 
circle of hateful-faced women are “wild as har- 
pies”. The initial incident, then, is an introduc- 
tion to the psychological ambience of the met- 
ropolis as well as to Hyde's evil nature, which 
is fully revealed when he clubs and stamps to 
death Sir Danvers Carew, not merely murder- 
ing him but “audibly" shattering his bones. 

The psychological power of the Doppel- 
gdnger, whether projection or split, is as an 
incarnation of the suppressed rage and frustra- 
tion of the self. Hemmed in, isolated, deprived 
of friends, family, wife or mistress, the Doppel- 
gdnger host dreams of turning himself into an 
unfeeling instrument of sheer destructive 
force. Towards the end of Stevenson’s narra- 
tive, Dr Jekyll describes Mr Hyde “drinking 
pleasure with bestial avidity from any degree of 


The Brotherton collection 


H. R. Woudhuysen ■ : 

Fifty Books and Manuscripts - 

The Brotherton Collection, University of 

Leeds 

The Brotherton Collection in the University of 
Leteds is one of the great collections of books 
and manuscripts in this country, comparable in . 
richness, if not in scope, to some of the Ameri-> 
can university libraries of the East Coast. Vet 
the Brotherton. is not as widely known 
among literary, historical, and bibliographical 
scholars as it deserves to be. The fiftieth 1 
anniversary of the presentation of Lbrd 
Btotherton’s library to. (he University, marked 
with a fine exhibition and accompanied by the - 
publication of a magnificently produced cata- . 
ioguc (TJie Brotherton Collection, University of 
Leeds: Its contents described with illustrations, 

. of fifty books and manuscripts. 108pp, with 
fifty illustrations. University Library, Leeds. 

• 0 902454 06 4) . provides the University with 
: on excellent opportunity to make the contents 
of the Gollcction niuch better known. ; 'V: 
Edward AllenBrolberton. (185&-I03O) . 
made his considerable fortune by: building up 
the . • largest private i chemi cal-ma nufeciuring . 

. firm in the country: lie Was dn MP for -Wake- ‘ 
; . field, mayor of the fown and Lord Mayor of 
• ' Leeds. HU book collecting, ;jn which he was 1 : 
much helped by his fidphewU.wifev the pppiilar , 
' writer DorothyUna.RatcIHTe, began inaaojest [ 
out of his failure to buy for. the tpwnlheTow*- ■ 
neley manuscript, pf; the Wakefield cycle pf 
, mystery plays when It was putup. for station V 
1922: To compensate -for this d^sappo^ntlt^ent , ; 
ho bought hroni Qiinr Itch a copy of tjje j.681< 
Miscelfatiaous Poems by Andrew Marvell,, 




of being of local interest: In the last years of his 
life Brotherton assembled a library of about 
400 manuscripts, 30,000 letters and 35,000 
printed books, including about 250 incunabula 
and among the many private press books a 
complete set of the publications of the Kelm- 
scott Press. 

. : In the fifty years that the Collection has been 
at the Uhiversity. it has grown Impressively, 
partly through some very generous gifts and 
partly through a carefully considered purchas- 
ing policy. What It still lacks, however, is a 
detailed catalogue of Its post-medieval manu- 
scripts and printed books, 

: The main area of expansion has been in the 
concentration on English plays and verse pub- 
lished between 1660 and 1750. Among the put- 
standing dramatic items are Congreve's copy 
of the Shakespeare First Folio, Sir William 
Killlgrew’s own annotated copy of his Four 
New Play eS, 1666, and Tfie Imperial Tragedy, 
1669, and most of Dryden’s and Shirley’s plays. 

; The verse of this period which the Brotherton 
Has acquired is even more remarkable - out of 
just under 10,000 Item* which David Foxon 
lists in his English PrlntedVerse, 1701 r l,7S0 the 
Collection has over a • thousand/' as - .well ’as 
! around fifty valpable piaiuiscript.pqetidal mis- 
cellanies and .other manuscript material and ‘ 
association copies relating to Pepys, Swift, ' 
Wycherley .Pope, Richardson andSterne. The 
dineteepth-centuTy material, of- wbich only a 
fraction is on dlsplay , i ?;S trohg in both Roman- 
,tic aqd Victorian writer** ranging from Byron's 
■ fragmeritary>(oty; taguh M the sanfe time as 

\ : iburne’s boqks'andmanhscripts . Itemsftomthe ; 
Brtawel VB roHt^ cbllec^o n /written in minute 
5OTipt r ;George( BprrowJs^unmlstakable hand^ 
in tt? tUtboot cqlJec^br t>4Vvspri 

' v\ i. * 

v-. v-v.-r: . - .i: •' •. 


torture to another; relentless like a maud 
stone”. The progression is itself instnjaire 
from drinking pleasure, still implicitly a humta 
activity, however orgiastic, to bestiality toT 
man of stone. 7 ' 

This exercise of destructive power is a fan- 
tasy of terrible freedom, beyond all social and 
moral restraints. Appropriately, it is a fat*, 
entertained by what Michel Foucault wool! 
call "the carceral subject”. Imagesof imprison- 
ment are very frequently associated with the 
Doppelgdnger. In Hogg’s novel, there Is i 
growingsense that the protagonist ischainedto 
his secret sharer, who by stages becomes his 
jailer and executioner. William Wilson’s native 
home and then his school are both explichly 
represented as prisons. And Dr Jekyll's bache- 
lor quarters are like a condemned man's cdk 
“that house of voluntary bondage" in which ht 
sits “like some disconsolate prisoner", ha™ 
become the abject slave of the creature 
through whom he thought to act out a dreamcf 
pure, immoral freedom. The emotional dinu 
of the novel is not the revelation of the seem 
itself but that horrendous moment when dx 
servant Poole, directed by Utterson, smashes 
his axe five times against the locked, unyield- 
ing door of Jekyll’s surgical theatre, and they 
can hear “a dismal screech, as of mere anion] 
terror”, from the expiring prisoner within. 

Whatever the continuities between (he 
societies of the previous century and ourowt, 
this vision of modern life as incarceration 
seems to have lost its old potency, and that dm; 
explain in part why writers are less often dram 
to the Doppelgdnger. At one point in fm 
“Statement of the Case”, Dr Jekyll, having 
affirmed that “man is . . . truly two", conjure 
up a still more vertiginous possibility: 

I say two, because the state of my knowledge dm 
not pass beyond that point . Others will follow, odxn 
will outstrip me on the same lines Bnd I hazard the 
guess that man will be ultimately known for s men 
polity of multifarious, incongruous and indepenku 
denizens. 

It is a moment of haunting prescience. Time 
multifarious denizens look forwnrd to versions 
of the protean or serial self in the fiction of 
Thomas Pynchon, John Barth, Gabriel Gwdi 
Mfirquez or in Joyce Carey's The Homs 
Mouth (1944) and Saul Bellow’s The 
lures of Augle March (1953), as Stevenson » 
two become many. 


- and the Edmund Gosse correspondence, in- 
cluding his manuscript Zoological Sm* 
Consisting of Description and EngrmPJI 
Animals, written and illustrated 
about nine, (the Collection also has Mw** 
Arnold's autobiography written whe®** 
thirteen), tire more visually striking, rw® 
modern period there are eccenraWf 
scribed but very admiring letters froj 
CoWper Powys to G. Wilson Knig t- 
taught at the University, and almra 
hensibly neat manuscripts of P 06015 ” 
Paulin, who was born in the town, - - 
The exhibition gives a strong^ . 
wealth of material available in the uw* , 
and the catalogue, as well as illustr^ra# ^ 
describing each exhibit in detail, 
range of similar books and madiiscnp ^ 
Two final items are particularly attrwn- 
autograph manuscript written a ?J. c -.ta- 
illustrated in the mid-seventeenth [ . 
the author, Patrick Cary, i 

cated to the Lady Uvedale, wWch ^ 
major and unedited new textrf 
a ;sef :of forty-three small books 
/Vellum: and placed in a painted _ 
made in 1617 and designed to «w . 
volume to form an exquisite travg g^ 

Entries- for the Muriel Ha^kswOrtb^^ 

■ Literary Prize should be submute . } t 
/ ber 31,1986. The award.of £1QQ, 

literary wqrk, prose or poepi. on ^ ^ 
reqee, and entrants must 

■ three by the closing date. Entn . 

’ typed and sent With evidence of . 

The Muriel Hnwkswor th .Pnze- ^ ^ 

; Lawrence Museum and Biithpl a ® e '_ 6{{ |i' 
; Street, Eastwoo^,- Hoftinghaim 

formation is ' available from rro ^ 
^RadftMrfjOne.^ 


British History 

Sir, - 1 am delighted David Cannadine (Octo- 
ber 10) thinks that British History may become 
the Classics of the twenty-first century, though 
he seems to have a funny stereotype of the 
Classics; he might feel more cheerful if he 
looked closer at the parallel. 

One of the strengths of Classics today lies in 
the close relationship between universities and 
schools built up over the last generation: there 
are few schoolteachers who do not have 
personal contacts with their university counter- 
parts, and few university teachers who do not 
spend considerable time working in schools. 
My experiences as a Classical historian in 
Modem History suggest that such admirable 
institutions as the Historical Association and 
the Past and Present Society cannot yet begin 
to match the enthusiasm and practical effect of 
local Classical Associations and the Joint 
Association of Classical Teachers. 

Again for the last fifty years, since persecu- 
tion made England the home of the leading 
Continental -scholars, Classics has been a 
European discipline, in close contact with 
Continental thought and eminently suited to 
ihe leaching of a European 61ite. Leaving aside 
Medieval History, might it not be parochial- 
ism, rather than excessive concentration on 
| research, which has weakened British History 
as an intellectual discipline? The real problem 
l may be that British History as an academic 
h subject only makes sense now as a part of 
j European History. 

f; 0SWYN MURRAY, 
r BaJliol College, Oxford. 

[> Sir, - In his Olympian survey of the state of 
i; . British history David Cannadine fails to offer 
l any useful suggestions as to how British history 
[ is to be regenerated, beyond a call for a more 
i popular product, an injunction academics are 
F offered already by their publishers. Dr Canua- 
' (line's call for central organizing ideas is a 
withy one, but he fails to explain how 
fashioning a new version of the national past 
MU avoid the perils of teleology. His own 
survey ^ scarcely encouraging. A reductionist 
Unking of historical works to supposed political 
preferences, a neglect of medieval studies, 

; which currently appear to offer many signs of 
vitality and quality, and a failure to note the 
powth of interest in British history in much of 
Western Europe, particularly West Germany, 
are bul three of the numerous limitations in 
CannadJne’s prospectus. Apart from his plati- 
lu des he has little to offer but a partial 
programme in which those who dissent from 
jhe chosen path are labelled as archive grub- 
krc 9 r obscurantist troglodytes. If engaging 
*lih the contemporary ^intellectual terrain 
entails such an exclusive perspective, one is left 
jo wonder what the eventual consequences of 
frr Cannadine’s call for more present-minded- 
«« Will be,: 

[ JhRbmy. black. 

\ Iv^taient of History, University of Durham, 
fi North Bailey, Durham. • , ■ ’ 

jjk* ~ Without perhaps intending it, David 
tfnnadine jj ag eloquently of the plight 

of the humanities, and not just of the state of 
•"story. Literary critics, in their demoralized 
•' headlong flight to mandarin theory, have 
flowed a pattern similar to (hat described by 
; Cihnadinfe.'.:. • 

The patient is indeed sick, but l am less sure 
. vial Cannadine -s neo-realism offers a remedy. 

, Tne cdncluding paragraph with its talk - as 
l though he tyere an Austin Royer executive and 
: JJ! * history don at Cambridge - of “product”, 
JMrket-pIace" .and, “consumer demand" 

' : to hiemoroa symptom of what is wrong 

• • nan a rpute to survival . Serious and original ' 

*9^ in the. humanities; does not need to find 
devices to restore a lost market share- in 
“PProvai of politicians and the public. Any 

• humaaitle^' - which is approved of by politi- 
' should arouse thd deepest suspicions of 

\ , W,ncerned with intellectual integrity, 
i; ’ * ^ ^syant -an approved humanities. 1 . ... 

B since whendoes ^vhat “the pfibllc” want 
lu6 h to do with thp intellectual life of the 
iltles?iThe puhltcdid not Want . The Waste 
and Ulysses; ahd |the literary criticism 
sought to dptend the hew ■ forms of ‘art 
•» ,®h Object of sneers; and disapproval. 

« (^hcerfiedtwith theiimage of literary, • 


criticism would have told Ihe younger critics to 
watch out - they might alienate those powerful 
defenders of cultural standards. Sir W. Joyn- 
son-Hicks and Lord Elton. This, in Canna- 
dine’s recollection, has somehow become a 
golden era when the historians thrived. 

The public (as defined by the Tory press) 
does not want modern art or music; it does not 
trust sociology; it finds psychoanalysis laugh- 
able; economics and philosophy are incompre- 
hensible; it has not even heard of deconstruc- 
tion, but when it does it, too, will be greeted 
with the sternest disapproval. But this particu- 
lar version of what the public wants reeks of 
ideology; the public are basically expected to 
want what their rulers are content for them lo 
want. I am afraid that Cannadine will have us 
all play safe. But what we have to “market" is 
sometimes not safe or comforting, and will 
have to be defended from its enemies with 
more resilience and cunning. 

ERIC HOMBERGER. 

74 Clarendon Road, Norwich. 

The Wolf Man' 

Sir, - So Stanley Fish (August 29) has discov- 
ered that Freud is a supreme rhetorician. In 
fnct, Freud’s own awareness of the rhetoric of 
persuasion involved in psychoanalysis is made 
clear in much of his writing, perhaps most of all 
in the late essay “Constructions in Analysis” 
(1937), which addresses a number of the ques- 
tions in interpretation and persuasion to which 
Fish apparently believes him to be blind, or to 
have covered up. “Constructions in Analysis” 
indeed begins with Freud’s recognition that 
psychoanalysis is often held to be the art of 
“Heads I win, tails you lose". What, one won- 
ders, has Fish done but retrace, in the mode of 
a polemic directed at Freud, what Freud has 
already told us? 

Fish's discussion of the central issue of “The 
Wolf Man" - the issue of the “primal scene" - 
takes no account of Freud’s 1918 additions to 
his text (first written in 1914-15, but not pub- 
lished), in which he concedes that the scene 
might rather be a “primal fantasy”, that there is 
no way to tell which it is, and that we are left 
with an either/or that can never be decided. To 
ignore this key moment of Freud's thought 
.considerably jeopardizes Fish’s account of the 
nature of Freudian persuasion - as it inciden- 
tally makes irrelevant his objections to my 
•account of the case history in Reading for the 
Plot (1984). 

Fish can write off ihe case history of "The 
Wolf Man” as an exercise in the rhetoric of 
persuasion only because for him not much 
appears to be at stake in psychoanalysis: the 
patient hss disappeared, only the reader is left. 
One might urge, against his view, that the 
narrative constructed in psychoanalysis - 
which may be composed of fantasy as well as 
fact, which works by deferred action and 
retroaction as well as more straightforward 
causality, and which is by its nature unverifi- 
able - finds its power of persuasion in its capac- 
ity to explain the buried history of unconscious 
desire , to make sense of an otherwise muddled 
life story. If‘rhetorical power were all that is at 
issue in such a persuasion, psychoanalysis 
would hardly be “the impossible profession". 
In fact, one could simply turn it over to literary 
critics. 

The problem may be that Fish believes only 
in power, not in the unconscious. Psychoanaly- 
sis js rather more humble than that, and, at its 
best, more humane. 

PETER BROOKS: „ 

Whitney Humanities Center. Yale University, 53 
Wall Street, PO Box 2698 Ynle Station, New Haven. 
CT06S2Q. 

The Blind Watchmaker' 

; Sir, T I do not understand G. B. Keepe’s com- 
: plaint (October JO). My : criticism of Richard 
Dawkins’s The Blind Watchmaker (September 
26) was that he assumed, without argument, 
that expressions like "God created the world" 

1 could be easily interpreted on the lines of 
“Pheidlas sculpted the statue of Olympian 
Zeus”, and that it was a: “shifty evasion" to 
... suppose otherwise. I pointed put that such ex- 
pressions might have a quite diferent; non- 
realist and/or non-oognitlye interpretation, but 
: that even if we did ateiime a reallst/cogniliye 
>. one, - there- were^iHflMWIfons aboutJhe pur-- 


port and provenance, within a religious con- 
text, of such statements. I flatly deny that I 
illicitly argued from the meaningful ness of such 
expressions as “the God of Israel” (by which I 
meant only the God described by Israelites) to 
His extra-mental, extra-linguistic reality. My 
account of Israelite belief was indeed conten- 
tious. but would be familiar to any Old Testa- 
ment scholar (“old testament scholar", without 
capitals, does not mean the same, any more 
than “god” and “God”). I went on to consider 
such forms of “the” argument from design as 
someone who wished to subvert “hard meta- 
physical theism" might be expected to notice, 
and suggested that their force was not greatly 
reduced by neo-Darwinian theory, however 
elegant and persuasive. 

I liked, and praised, Dawkins’s book. I do 
not see how anything I said in criticism of it 
should justify Dr Keene’s accusation of “pro- 
fessional misconduct", or his insinuation thnt I 
do not care about the truth. He may not like my 
style, or what he supposes to be my convic- 
tions. but what is that to the point? 

STEPHEN R. L. CLARK. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Liverpool, 
PO Box 147, Liverpool. 

The Neapolitan Republic 

Sir, - A misapprehension on the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1799 takes much flavour from 
Jonathan Burnham’s review of Raffaclc La 
Capria’s L'armonla perdutu (October 3). 

It is true that in (he revolution “the populace 
revealed its strength", us he writes, but this 
strength, far from being spent in pursuance of 
any “new ideas”, sided with the reaction. The 
Neapolitan Republic, a typical product ofthe 
Enlightenment, was run by an alliance of part 
of the middle classes with many of the heirs of 
the greatest landowning families of Southern 
Italy, who renounced their fantastic titles 
(though not their earthly estates), and joined 
in the Republic. It was crushed by ihe “Army 
of the Holy Faith" - an army of peasants, 
gathered by a Roman Catholic cardinal. When 
arriving in N aples at the rallyin g cry of God and 
King, they found a natural ally in the populace, 
and in Lord Nelson’s fleet, which blockaded 
the bay. The trees of liberty were destroyed, 
the defenders of the Republic had first to retire 
to the stronghold of Pizzofolcone and (he 
several castles of the town, and in the end to 
capitulate, in exchange for their lives. Nelson, 
in close intelligence with the Monatchs (espe- 
cially the Queen, who was the sister of the by 
then beheaded Marie Antoinette), disavowed 
the capitulation, and the Republicans were 
executed amid crowds of lazzaroni mocking 
them. The head of the Republican fleet. 
Admiral Caracciolo, was tried by a court 
martial on board Nelson’s Foudroyant, hanged 
at the foreyard arm of his own former ship, and 
his body then thrown into the sea. 

The ruling classes of the Italian Mezzogior- 
no have never recovered from the blow which 
Ihe Bourbons and the English gave them 
through the physical extermination of their 
best representatives. The result is here, before 
our eyes. 

GIANCARLO DE VIVO. 

Via Egiziaca a Pizzofatcone 43 i 80132 Naples. 

Oskar Kokoschka 

Sir, - I wonder if Frank Whitford (Letters, 
October 17) and Norbert Lyuton (October 3) 
are not both being a trifle disingenuous in their 
eagerness to dismiss Edith Hoffmann's theory 
that the letters “ES" in Kokoschka’s painting 
“Knight Errant" stand for Christ’s dying 
appeal to the God that has deserted Him. 

The hypothesis that the letters are In fact* 
• "COS" and were the Initials (or first three 
letters of the name) of a nurse who gave 
Kokoschka cigarettes in hospital when he was 
under doctor’s orders not to smoke, having 
been bounded in the lung on the Russian front, 

' was made public by Heinz Spioimann oh June 
2Q this year, at the Kokoschka Symposium 
organized by the Tate Gallery and the Austrian 
Institute. Professor Spielmann's remarks! were 
heard by Mr Whitford: myself and at least I5l> 
other people (including, perhaps,. Professor 
Lynton?) But such 'a careful scholar as 
Spieimann would be the first to acknowledge 
that. Kokoschka, whoift he knew Well, was in 
-the'Habit of saying different things. .fo different 


people, and that the nurse theory should be 
treated with as much scepticism as the Christ 
theory. 

But is the latter really so implausible or, to 
use Whi (ford's word, arcane? On n number of 
occusions Kokoschka portrayed himself as 
Christ, not least in the various representations 
of his love affair with Alma Mahler. In 1914, 
for example, the same year he began work on 
“Knight Errant", he produced the eleven 
drawings for his Bach Contain, a lithographic 
cycle allegorizing their increasingly troubled 
relationship. One of these images is entitled 
“Pieth”: it shows Kokoschka lying in Alma's 
arms in a pose extremely close to that adopted 
by the Knight. In the painting, however, 
Kokoschka depicted himself alone, deserted 
by his mistress whose feline features can be 
recognized in Ihe reclining nude turned nway, 
at some distance from him, in the landscape. 

Soon after Kokoschka went off to fight in 
early 1915 Alma Mahler terminated their 
nffair. When he returned to Vienna from the 
Russian front luter that year he may well have 
made significant changes to “Knight Errant”, 
including perhaps the udclition of the harpy- 
like figure in the sky holding n green branch 
which obscures the lower part of the letter “O” 
(if “O” it really is). An X-rny of the pninting 
would presumably reveal the extent of his 
alterations. Thnt the imngery also evokes 
Kokoschka’s experience of lying injured and 
abandoned on the battlefield only goes to show 
how rich its iconography is. One of L.ynton's 
alternative readings of “ES", that it refers to 
the First World War, may well be correct but it 
would be interesting to have a more precise 
explanation. 

Kokoschka's work of this period is complex 
and multivalent. “Knight Errant" is the Inst in a 
trilogy af dark, apocnlyptic canvases which 
explore the intensity and anguish of the artist’s 
love for Alma Mahler. The others are “Die 
Windsbraut" or “The Tempest*' (originally to 
have been called “Tristan and Isolde”) nnd 
"Still-Life with Pulto nnd Rabbit”, which 
alludes to the abortion of Alma’s child by 
Kokoschka. Each of the three pictures is 
capable of sustaining more than one inter- 
pretation. 

RICHARD CALVOCORESS1. 

Tate Gallery. MiLlbonk, London SWl. 


FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of October 2d, 1936, carried a review 
of The Big Money by John Dos Passos, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

With The Big Money Mr Dos Passos completes 
his trilogy of which The Forty- Second Parallel 
and Nlneteen-Nlneleen were the first two 
volumes. The special technical devices of the 
first volumes are continued in the third - the 
turning from one narrative to another and back 
again, the brief “newsreels" breaking in to 
document the popular preoccupations of the 
passing moment, the biographical portraits of 
representative real persons, the “camera eye" 
ever and again projecting the author himself 
full into the front of the picture as though to 
prove his living participation. On the whole 
both the handling ofthe material and the actual 
writing seem better - firmer, brisker, more 
masterly - in this third volume than in either of 
the others ... * As a panorama of modern 
American life the vision' has breadth and 
brilliance, immediacy and fullness. Concept 
lion, observation, arrangement, presentation' 
are all professionally competent to the last 
degree. Three things nlone detract from (he 
achievement. One is the puppet-nature of Ihe 
characters .... Another, is a distinct nnr row- 
ness in the individual response and action ..... 
Mr Dos Passos evidently intends to display a 
corrupt society, but even corruption has more 
psychological variety than this. There is also 
the matter pfCorm. Granted that the “news- 
reel” apd other interpolations derive from the 
intention to $voke a fuller social and national 
background than the ordinary novel attempts, 
still ;this sectional presentation must- be re- 
garded os a failure, not a triumph, of synthesis. 
Nevertheless. 77ie Big Money in itself, and the 
trilogy as p whole, must be recognized and 
acclaimed as dn outstanding contribution to 
. .modern- American fiction. . 
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The merits of inconclusiveness 


Michael Holroyd 


BERNARD. SHAW 

Misalliance 
Barbican Theatre 


Misalliance is an odd play in the Shavian canon 
and it has had an erratic stage history. It took 
Shaw less than (wo months to write it when, in 
the autumn of 1909, he was commissioned by 
Charles Frohmnn, a sentimental Broadway im- 
presario, to give him nn “advanced" new work 
as part of nn experimental repertory scheme at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre in London. Shaw 
subtitled the piay,/rur Exactly Nothing, and the 
public seemed to agree. It was an immediate 
failure, coming off after only eleven perform- 
ances. A drama critic in The Globe called it 
"absolutely his worst play" and the Standard 
doubted whether it would ever have reached 
the stage if written by anyone else. 

Yet, over the past seventy-five years, Mis- 
alliance hits kept on returning to the stage be- 
cause, though plotless, it has supreme theatri- 
cality. This would have astonished Shaw's con- 
temporaries, many of whom had wondered if, 
at the age of fifty-three, his days ns a dramatist 
were over. Shaw himself fuelled such specula- 
tion by telling J. E. Vedrenne that “my bolt as a 
playwright is shot”. But what he was actually 

At the Palais Gamier 


signalling was the end of the threc-act, well- 
made melodrama that Frohman had wanted. 
In his review of a revival at the Torch Theatre 
in 1939, The Times ' s critic wrote: “Plays of 
discussion that lend nowhere in particular are 
likely to disappoint their first audience who 
naturally expect to be carried to some unusual 
destination. With the lapse of time inconclu- 
siveness comes to seem a positive merit.” 

The positive merits of Misalliance need 
subtle understanding and skilful orchestration 
if they are to reveal themselves in (he theatre. 
Far from producing "just exactly nothing” 
Shaw had packed in rather too much. This is 
made plnln in the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s production by the fact that it runs for 
almost twenty- five minutes longer than the 
three hours announced in the programme - so 
long that before the end the laughs have given 
way to yawns. Shaw insisted that he cut his 
plays to the bone - but he also insisted that he 
did not use paradoxes. It is sheer timidity not to 
bring his work up to date - as he brought his 
political facts up to dale - by the process of 
editing. With twenty minutes pruned from 
Misalliance the play would bloom wonderfully 
well. 

ft also responds well to fast and easy playing. 
“For my part I took it at great, speed, with a 
Yorkshire accent", recalled Barry Jones after a 
specially successful rerival in New York in the 


Patrick O’Connor 


ANDREW LLOYD WEDBER and CHARLES 
HART 

The Phantom or the Opera 
Her Majesty's Theatre 

Gaston Leroux’s fantasy novel of 1907 has 
been the basis for at least four films (if one 
counts The Phantom of the Paradise)', Lon 
Chaney, Claude Rains and Herbert Lorn have 
all lurked in Box S as Erik, the murderous 
Angel of Music, bringing down the chandelier, 
hanging treacherous stage-hands from bits of 
the scenery from Le Roi de Lahore and even- 
tually trapping the hero on top of a cellarful of 
gunpowder. For this latest literary offering 
from Andrew Lloyd Webber, it is doubtful 
whether Maria Bjarnson. designer of so many 
distinguished opera productions, hasever had 
such lavish means at her disposal. To ipention 
the set designs first, is to indicate that their 
evocation of the Paials Gamier is the evening's 
chief pleasure. From the first glimpse of the 
proscenium arch bedecked with gilded sculp- 
ture; arid scrolls, the stage shrouded in sheets, 
to the succession of draperies, suitably dusty 
and faded-looking,, the staircase of the Opdra 
ball (just like the famous still from the Lon 
Chaney version A though there- the death's- 
head figure is not the phantom, but a dancer 
negotiating the stnijrs), the flights and descents 
• that are a feature of the story are all magni- 
ficently staged in Harold Prince’s production. 

As in the book it is the .Opfira; itself, \yhere 
Christine Dafed rouses the audience to a frenzy 
/asber ageingHvfll Carlotta mysteriously be gins 
\ to.croak like a (pad. which Is the main charac- 
ter. For Lerpuxthe Op^ra becomes an "empire 
; ' . artificial but Immense, covering seventeen 
stories from ; thd ground floor to the roof, and 
Inhabited by an army of subjects." Thereare 
■ frail old men 1 kept on mcrely to open arid close 
doors against the draught, old couples forgot- 
ten, by lh£ management: "the history of France 
had run: its' course unknown to them". Very 
little of this is cbnVeyod in Charles Hart's lib- 
retto which concentrates - on pdp ballad lyrics 
like “Close your eyes and surrender to your 
; darkest dreams'”, br “Don't think about the 
things which; might have been”. Without prior 
knowledge oif the story the.un Initiated may find 
it pH rather hard to follow; when the Phantom 
(a curiously uncharacterful Michael .Crawford) 
is finally umfrasked, he seems to be suffering 
from an advanced case of ringworm, rather 

The Sentence is Silence, an evening ‘of fJrose. 
and poetry in aid of PEN'S Writers In prison 
Fund, will be, held at the Albery Theatre, §t 


than being the living corpse whose ugliness was 
a subject of horror and terror, “even to his 
parents”. 

As for the music, there are a couple of rather 
wan love songs and the title number. The first 
finale of Act One is an agreeable parody of the 
end of the Cafd Momus scene in Puccini’s La 
bohinie\ elsewhere there is a hint of the far- 
away voices from La Fanclulla del West, It is 
pretty thin stuff compared with the mock oper- 
as based on Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
laced with chunks of Chopin, and the "Lullaby 
of the Bells", n song which doubled as a violin 
solo and a piano concerto, all in the 1943 ver- 
sion with Rains and Nelson Eddy. The whole 
has been likened to an over-elaborate pop 
video. However, with its trap doors, magne- 
sium flares, flying corpses and transformation 
scenes it is ideal entertainment for the panto- 
mime season, and will be fine for children not 
too prone to nightmares. 


1950s, “and the excellent company all joined in 
the frolic. The second act was a riot from the 
word go, with the audience and ourselves 
laughing at each other." By comparison John 
Caird’s production seems stagey and unin- 
spired. His actors stand planted staring 
hopelessly or wander round gesticulating fran- 
tically like nine characters in search of a direc- 
tor. It is as if they have no knowledge that they 
are meant to be in a drawing-room comedy and 
that we are meant to be eavesdropping on the 
governing classes - the money-making middle- 
class manufacturers and the aristocratic admin- 
istrators of the Empire in conversation at a 
weekend house-party. 

Shaw parodied the genre of drawing-room 
comedy and threatened to break out of it with 
Pirandello-like appeals to the audience. But 
with the descent of the Polish acrobat-aviator 
Lina Szczepanowska from an aeroplane, and 
the emergence from a portable Turkish Bath of 
a Man with a pistol, the play suddenly veers in 
the direction of Ionesco rather than Pirandello 
and we make a reconnaissance into the Theatre 
of the Absurd. “Wont you take off your 
goggles and have some tea?" MrsTarleton asks 
Lina. “Let me hold tlte gun for you", offers 
John Tarleton as the Man fumbles in his breast 
pocket for a photograph of his mother. 

Shaw gives us many clues as to this sudden 
elevation from the real into the surreal. “I must 

In a Lima bower 

David Nokes 

MARIO VARGAS LLOSA 
Kathlcand the Hippopotamus 
Radio 3 

The puzzles start with the title. Why Kathie and 
the Hippopotamus ? Alternative titles for Var- 
gas Llosa's spider’s web of dramatic artifice 
easily suggest themselves. Why not Sartre and 
the Surfer , or Victor and the Sphinx 7 For names 
and titles are as arbitrary as adjectives and 
nouns in this Lima bower; descriptions, loca- 
tions, characters and dialogue fill a limbo of 
words between fantasy and regret. Kathie is 
not really Kathie at all, but a rich Peruvian lady 
who has chosen the nom de plume “Kathie 
Kennety" for her travel books because “Peru- 
vian names don’t sound like real writers”. The 
hippo may indeed be a hippo (as well as a 


The periodicals: Women's Review 


Anne Haverty 


Women’s Review 

£1 1 .50 per year. 4 Christina Street, London 
EC2A4PA. • 


The Women's Review first appeared in Octo- 
ber 1985, “born out of, the desire to create a 
free space where (he voices of many Women 
can be heard’’ and aiming .to “include th$ ex- 
pression of divergent beliefs qnd styles". The 
first issue was more than promising. It included 
discussions on the imaged of women in the 
magazines of 3985, on nostalgia, On feminism 
and the film Indushy; interviews with Dora 
Russell , Sunitl Nanijoshi, Angela CaHerl fic- 
tlon by. Frankie Finn, poetry by’ the Polish 
Apnri8wirf and reviews of books, films, music 

. and exhibitions. ' - . ; ■ /. 

The; piece On magazine s' by Judith 'William- 
son was . very satisfying, the fiction rather 
: pedestrian, the Rtisselj intifrvlew a litfle soft 
ai}d the. format professional, j 1 ( suggested a 
healthily pigged rclHiionship .beiWen contri' 
butors and tlieeo-operatiye wjtich published jt, 
J A* a review for women, tfre magazine's posi- 
tion was unique but its social idemiiy could be 
posited bn a 1 1 pe somewhere Betw^n'l(je,rL5 
. arid City Limits. Since then t over; twelve issues, 
it has maintained its size, its dlvergerces apd, 
;b y and large,; a stimulating and jn formative 
level ofdiscou rse , The house style, tendi hg to a 
; periain fla(nes§, is relieved by; such' writers 'as 

. 'Adi rp’ nnnti Art ' Xllnnl ' 


Subsequent issues accommodated such di- 
verse representatives of artistic expression os 
the Mint Juleps, Zora Neale Hurston, Patsy 
Kensit and Doris Lessing. In issue five, 
Mqdonna held the cover and Anna Wickham 
the inside in a fine fragment’of autobiography. 
Issue six, coinciding with the general election 
In France, carried a “Dossier Francis’’ with a 
comprehensive look at French feminism. Fay 
Weldon, Zo£ Fairbairns and Jill Tweedie have 
figured along with Scandinavian women artists 
and detective fiction. Despite rumours of 
financial troubles, the most 'recent issue 
(twelve) maintains the richness and variety:. 

. Margot Heinemann on women and the Civil 
War in Spain, Felicia McCarran on Isadora 
Duncan, an interview with 'Marguerite DUras, 
experimental fiction by Marlene Nourbese 
• Philips. 

Contriving to be both popular and intellec- 
tual, the quality and tone of the Wohien'sRe- 
view are perhaps necessarily uneven. The tone 
: of Claire Yatidell’s' piece bn the actress Miran- 
: da Richardson (“a capacity to look a million 
. dplla^ under a cheap, peroxide wig’’) consorts 
, : oddly with MelissaBenn^ discussion on Sheila 
Jeffrey Y77ie Spinster and her Enemies. The 
itim of being celeb'n\toiyandpositlvecan result '' 

■ irifprbse that^k gushing and sycophantic. 

' Yet the weakness' of thd paper may be a kind 
: of strength , m that U reflects this current corifu- 
ilfon in femlftisiil, where an extfemist separat- 

■ isrp Vyith "p05t-f etrii hist revisionism/ 

The letters recciVed Trom a diVergerit read- 


be dreaming", exclaims Tarleton. “This isstad 
raving nonsense.” And his wife agrees- Ta 
beginning to think I’m doing a bit of dream,, 
myself , she says. But this change from nature 
to supernatural is not registered by any ctiana 
in the acting. Misalliance is a play of parody 
and theatrical innovation, but the parody and 
innovation in this production are treated 
ly alike. 

The second part, however, works raihti 
better than the first. Brian Cox, who overa* 
the genial veteran of the underwear tradeearly 
on, comes into his own once the nonsense hoe 
up, and is both comic and moving. MickFod 
as the homicidal clerk (Shaw’s caricature of 
himself at the age of eighteen) conveys his 
boiling resentment with much humorous vital- 
ity, but loses some laughs through failing to 
vary his pace - “Rome fell. Babylon fell. Wo* 
head's turn will come” passes almost unnoticed 
by most of the audience. Jane Lapotaire has 
worked up a marvellously effective pseudo- 
Polish accent, but she does not have the 
Amazonian stature to embody Shaw's Lift 
Force and is disappointingly attired in pilot's 
overalls instead of the glittering acrobatic 
trapeze dress Shaw would have liked. The most 
natural and effective performance comes Tran 
Elizabeth Spriggs who, as Mrs Tarleton, 
beautifully undercuts the others and brings off 
many endearing and nmusing touches. 


metaphor and symbol), though Kathie's ghost- 
writer and literary accomplice Santiago prefers 
a periphrastic designation of this primitive, 
pachyderm. And what of the female of lie 
species? Santiago opts for “hippopotaroa”. 
The word may not be in the dictionary, but "I 
think we should say whatever sounds pret- 
tiest." Santiago himself boasts a full repertory 
of names arid roles. Also known professionally 
as “Mark Griffin” he adopts the persona of 
“Victor” as a homage to Victor Hugo. Not the 
Hugo of Les Mistrables and Hemani, but the 
victorious Hugo who nookied a full nine tim« 
on his wedding night. Together on tbeii 
roof-top in Lima which, for the purposesofari, 
they choose to call Paris, these two decowtocl 
the mytlis of Western drama lb produce a Dab 
esque jigsaw of jealousy, lust and infidelity. 

The play opens with the sphinx but ills not- 
as we are frequently reminded, a p 1 *® 
tragedy. There are echoes of Ibsen and hints* 
Pirandello as memories are re ' healc : 
myths. Kathie offers up the raw irtaterfaBJ’ 
her fantasies which Santiago coats in inepW’ 
nous hyperboles of his Thousand W** 
prose. ..j. -A, 

This is the kind of drama at to®, 
should excel. Freed from the wn5lra ^L cs 
scenery it can exploit the 8urrca !J S fh« 
which take us from Cairo to Waitth 
Lake Victoria to Paris, while remaining 
time in Lima. Ned Chaillet’s pw du ^°X 
strained and sobiewhat slow-pacea- 
than amplify the text with rediopbon 
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man ampury uie 

he allows the words to play over us tfitn 
ai orchestration. There are excellent Tr- 
ances by Morag Hood as Kathie and ^ 


ai orchestration. There are^exce|len^p^^ 

ccessfo® 

ae ouuza as otuiuagu, ' 

encompass a ventriloquist’s rtngeot • 
for all that the play retains a 
quality. Stripped of their 
episodes of recollection and * flV .. 
through a familiar treadmill of ^ 

. and lust. Beneath the designer logo 1 ' ^ 

' potamus and sphinx Vargas Llosa ^ 
Sera u, the banal motife of 
. fhelodrama; macho husbands, fluty 
tery and bullets: "Boredom" and _ . J^ a yja; 
the words which occur most often ^ 
this- translation by Evelyn Msn^: 

nard Krichefski. Marriage is gMflt * 

U boring, the llfcof art(wdth'rt f . | 


Buying the Big Three 


Dan Cruickshank 


nard Krichefski. Marriage 

g, the life of art (and trw 
bdririg. Each epispde ends in fat 
Stoty brings us back lo the two p . ^ 
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New architecture: Foster, Rogers, Stirling 
Royal Academy, until December21 

Apart from displaying two projects each by 
Britain’s three most famous living architects, 
this exhibition confirms the power that a small 
group of financiers wields within the art estab- 
lishment. Quite why financiers should want to 
wield the power is answered partly by looking 
at the way in which the exhibition has been 
financed. Eight major companies -mostly con- 
nected with the construction industry - have 
decided that being associated with the Royal 
Academy and with the promotion of modern 
architecture is worth paying a lot of money for. 

A series of huge posters -showing three gold 
pencils bearing the names of the big three de- 
scending like missiles on London - have 
appeared on hoardings in the capital. It is esti- 
mated that the exhibition has cost £500,000 to 
mount, with each architect getting around 
£70,000 to develop and present his project for 
display. Much of this money must have gone on 
the construction of the spectacular models 
which dominate the show but it is worth noting 
that extra funds were specifically contributed 
to the model-making by firms other than the 
major sponsors. For example, the life-size 
model showing “elements” from James Stirl- 
ing’s Staatsgalerie at Stuttgart was, as the Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy, Roger de Grey, 
explains in his foreword to the catalogue, made 
possible by “generous contributions” from a 
number of German companies. 

Who are the key figures behind the exhibi- 
tion? Two names emerge, Richard Rogers and 
Peter Palumbo. Palumbo, a property develop- 
er in control of a large family fortune, is best 
known to the public for his failure two years 
ago to get a glass office tower designed by Mies 
van der Rohe built near the Mansion House in 
the City of London. One of his expert witnes- 
*es at the public inquiry was Richard Rogers. 
Palumbo is a collector of contemporary art 
ud, iq 1984, he resigned as Chairman of the 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery after injudicious 
remarks he had made about the existing rdgime 
nt the Tate were published by The Sunday 
Thnes. Palumbo, however, is now back in 
favour with the Tate. He even has a desk there 
u its chief fund-raiser for its current building 
projects - which are being designed by James 
Stirling, who has replaced Mies as Palumbo’s 
wdutcct for the Mansion House project. The 
Chairman of the Trustees of the Tate is 
Richard Rogers, 

Palumbo’s connection with this exhibition is 
undefined, Roger de Grey merely thanks him 
'Mht catalogue, for his "unstinted support’’, 
however the director of Global Assets, one of 
“•e ihow's sponsors, is Gilbert de Botton, a 
appointed Tate Trustee. Peter Palum- 
tosuse of personal wealth and contacts to 
Promote modern art and architecture within 
™?Jor public Institutions like the Tate and the 
RA can be compared with the activities of 
Jacob Rothschild, who heads a -finance com- 
f*ny.-r Jacob Rothschild Holdings - and is 
of the Trustees of the National Gal- 
Rothschild is known to favour more tradi- 
architecture than the works on show at 
c RA and, . indeed, is the major figure re- 
jjWtutble for one of the scheipes in this exhibi- 
r? r ®Mping a project. ' 

R v Jy * ™lumbo is the man who has made the 
show possible, Richard Rogers seems to be 
1 responsible, for developing the main 
^ubition - a theme > inspired, no 
ty Paluuibq’s. rough handling, by the 
;his rejected Mansion House 


English architecture - but it also contradicts 
the initial aim of the exhibition. If the public 
were really to be shown what contemporary 
architecture has lo offer the city then they 
should also have been shown the work of other 
architects who are radically different front the 
three on show. On the very day that the RA 
exhibition opened, Jeremy Dixon's scheme for 
enlarging the Royal Opera House in Covent 
Garden - perhaps the most important and 
complex urban development being under- 
taken in Europe - was unveiled to the public. 

The major project Rogers has chosen to 
show the public is his design for a new Thames 
bridge - a scheme which, he argues, could be 
used to revitalize the stretch of the Thames 
between Westminster and Waterloo bridges. 
Rogers's other exhibit is his Lloyd’s building 
which, with its services exposed on the outside 
and a towering barrel-vaulted atrium within, 
has become the symbol of British High Tecli 
architecture. It is the ultimate built expression 
of 1960s thinking about flexibility (the services 
are exposed, so that they can be easily re- 
placed) and reflects the now generally dis- 
credited belief in the advantages of the “white 
heat" of technology and the use of “futuristic" 
materials. Rogers’-s Thames bridge project, 
though proposing sound and appealing ideas, 
such as replacing the traffic on the embank- 
ment (which could go in a tunnel) with a river- 
side park, is as dated as Lloyd's in its imagery. 

If the High Tech architecture of Rogers is 
inelegant and repetitive, the High Tech of Nor- 
man Foster shows definite signs of evolution 
with lessons learnt in one project being applied 
in the next. The schemes on show at the RA are 
Foster's abandoned project for a BBC Head- 
quarters in Portland Place and the newly com- 
pleted Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in Hong 
Kong. Janies Stirling, who does not so much 
build on his past achievements as abandon 
them (hence the extraordinary architectu- 



One of Norman Foster's sunsenops for the Hongkong and Shanghai Rank . Mounted oil the outside of the 
building, the sunsconps reflect light Into the Ulterior hy means of coni/niicr-conlrollrd mirrors . Reproduced 
from Deyan Sttdjic's catalogue to the exhibition reviewed here. 


ral difference between his proto-High Tech 
Cambridge History Library, 1964, or Leicester 
University Engineering Building, 1959, and his 
current historicist designs) fields the Stonts- 
galerie in Stuttgart and his losing designs for 
the National Gallery extension in Trafulgur 
Square. These gallery designs have been de- 
veloped for the exhibition and are described, 
by Stirling, as having been placed second by 
the assessors who chose the designs by Amer- 
ican Robert Venturi. This elevation of Stirl- 
ing's designs to second place will come as nows 
to the five other architects participating in the 
competition but is very much in keeping with 
the self-promotional atmosphere of the RA 
exhibition and, presumably, reflects Stirling’s 


Speak, memorabilia 


Nicholas Jenkins 
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The Name and Nature of A. -E. Housman 
Pierpont Morgan Library, until November9 

For half a century Seymour Adelman, one of 
America’s most notable bibliophiles, drew on 
the profits from his real-estate business to 
purchase A. E. Housman memorabilia. He 
bought with such devoted, discriminating 
ardour that eventually his collection in Phil- 
adelphia of things worn, annotated or com- 
posed by the poet grew into the finest on earth. 
Sadly, Adelman died last year, and so be has 
not been able to wander through the crimson 
shadows of the Morgan Library’s East Room 
where the oddest and most significant items 
from bis great Housman treasury are currently 
displayed to the public. He himself planned 
this showing, and, as. the exhibition does, his 
absence now returns a melancholy echo to 
Housman’s imaginative (and intellectual) 
world of the out-of-reach and the irrecover- 
able. During all his years of collecting, Adel- 
nian could never bringhintself to visit England. 

The show’s title, alluding to Housman’s 
famous lecture “The Nanie and Nature of 
Poetry” (1933), in which he claimed to know 
the essence of poetty by its manner of causing 
“aconstriction of the throat and a precipitation 
of water to the eyes", suggests both the 
genuine comprehensiveness of these relics and 
their perfect reticence. Virtually all depart- 
ments of Housman’s library eijdeavouis are 
represented, from a birthday card : to .his 
mother - the earliest surviving example of his. 
hand - through the blue volumes of the Man- 
ilas edition, to a series of laconic notes written 
out In. a curious script - with rather stiff 
flourishes that were sent in the 1930s to young 
American admirfers, including Adelman., 
Moreover, a grant proportion of the exhibits 
are germane to the myth of self-division and 
overwhelming pride built up by Housman s; 
commentaries .This is most obviously thp case, 
with two notebooks on displaiy here; their neat-. 

i?; ^wH'ni«wsa WW 


waiting for a victim among those classical scho- 
lars, none of them rivals, who “dry up the fount 
of pity”. However, if confirmation were 
needed, the exhibition cleverly demonstrates 
that alongside his grit and anger, Housman 
also nurtured deeply sentimental impulses. 
The printed copy of the seventeen testimonials 
he offered when applying in 1892 for the Chair 
of Latin at University College London is bal- 
anced by the letter of congratulation he re- 
ceived from JohnMaycock, hi&colleaguein the 
Patent Office which he was determined to quit. 
“I know you must naturally feci proud. If you 
don’t, you are a duffer.” Until his death, Hous- 
man kept this among his most valued papers. 

There is a selection of communications from 
literary lions and cats: his brother Laurence, 
Hardy, who bothers to complain of a 'Trouble- 
some but not severe cold”, Wilde and, as a 
reminder of modernism's tangled affiliations, 
T. S. Eliot, who sent a copy of his A Song for 
Simeon pamphlet "in homage”. The Housman 
letters displayed are for the most pprt some- 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR.. 


hope that his scheme ntny yet be selected if 
something goes wrong with Venturi's project. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a cata- 
logue written by Deyan Sudjic called New 
directions in British architecture (208pp. with 
170 illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £26. 
0 500 34101 X) which deals with the three 
architects under such headings as: "Archi- 
tecture as n political ait”; “Plan and non- plan” 
and "Monuments for n secular age”. It has 
obviously not been an easy project for the 
three architects are notoriously difficult to 
work with. The text of the book is largely uncri- 
tical but the captions - those bits of books that 
censors often forget about - make interesting 
reading. 


what uniiluminating affairs, though there is an 
exception in the draft of his gruff, guarded 
statement to the French student Mnurice 
Pollet, “The Shropshire Lad is an imaginary 
character, with something of my own temper 
and view of life. Very little in the book is 
biographical.” 

Adelman, of course, spent a great deal of 
money acquiring rare printed matter, but the 
profuse spread of editions and proofs in this 
exhibition will probably strike all but the ex- 
pert as less informative or poignant than the 
neighbouring manuscripts and photographs. 
Yet Housman responded with almost erotic 
delight to his first slim volume of verse: “the 
binding seems lo me so extraordinarily beauti- 
ful", he confessed to his brother, “that I cannot 
bear to lose sight of it by opening the book: 
when I take it down with the intention of read- 
ing, the cover detains me in a stupor of admira- 
tion till it is time to go to bed.” It Is hard to 
reconcile this with the little object stranded 
there In the vitrine. 


Competition No 300 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
November 14. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of anwers opened on that ftatc. 

.; Entries, marked “Author, Author 300“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed to The Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s. 
Lane, London ECIM 4BX, The solutipti and results 
will appear on November 21. 

1 The two executioners, stalk along over the knolls 
.. Bearing two axes with heavy heads shining and wide. 
And a long, limp two-handled saw toothed for 
• . cutting great boles, 

And so they approach the proud tree that bears the 
dcntli-maHt on Its side. 

. 2 The blizzard felled the elm whose crest 
[ sat in, by a woodpecker's round hole, 

The ploughman sold. “When will they lake it away?" 
“When the war’s over". So the talk began - 

3 It is not for a morpenl the Spring is unmade today; 
These wcre'grcat trees, it was In them from root to 

j ••• .'iVihT T X 


When the man yritli the “Whoops" and the "Whoas" 
have carted the whole of the whispering 
loveliness away . 
rialf the Spring, for. me ..will have gone with them 

Competition No 296 

Whiner: Vlvlnn Vale 

Answers: 

1 Sweet Suffolk owl, so trimly dlghl - 
With feathers like n lady bright, 

Thou singst nlone, sitting by night 
Te whit, te whoo, tc whit, (e whit 
“Sweet Suffolk Owl” from Thomas Vautor’s 
Songs of Divers Alts and Natures, 1619. 

1 Yet at a brayd 

He hath well ferny ed , • 

to sol-fa above E la, 

Fa, I ore 11. /a. fa\ 

John. Skelton. “Philip Sparrow" 

3 Twit twit twit 
Jug jug jug jug jug jug 

T. S. Eliot, The Waite Lq»«f. “The Hre Sermon” 

t- . « ‘t. :'A Vi i<i*. » I * I 
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Creative watershed 


Robert Simpson 

L'RIK TAWASTSTJERNA 
Sibelius 

VolumeTwo; 1904-1914 
Translated by Robert Layton 
302pp. Faber. £17.50. 
0571088333 


We have had to wait ten years for this, the 
second volume of Sibelius, a three-volume 
study. The period discussed includes the Third 
and Fourth symphonies, the latter one of the 
crucial works in twentieth-century music, cru- 
cial not because it caused new trends but be- - 
cause it achieves a concentration and inner 
intensity of the rarest order. The greatest 
music of Sibelius (like Bach's) is a perfect de- 
monstration of Shaw's tenet that it is not im- 
portant to be the first - only to be the best. 
Other major works also snw the light in the 
years covered by this volume - Pohjola's 
Daughter, Night Ride and Sunrise, the String 
Quartet ( Voces Intiinne). The Hard and Luon- 
notar. 

Though they do not show the highest analy- 
tical insight. Erik Tawnststjc run's comments 
on the music often throw light on details, 
and on connections between one work and 
another. His observations on the anticipations 
of the Fourth Symphony in Pohjoto s Daughter 
arc illuminating, and deepen the special fas- 
cination the symphonic poem has always had; 
these connections also show the extent and 
subtlety of Sibelius's diverse use of similar 
material. If he has not already done so, 
Tawaststjerna might well be interested to read 
Lionel Pike's penetrating observations about 
the opposite uses of the tritone in the Third and 
Fourth symphonies {Beethoven, Sibelius and 
“The Profound Logic ", 1978). There one finds 
a depth of analytic treatment not to be ex- 
pected in n mainly biographical book such as 
this, though it is perhaps surprising to find a 
writer of Tawaststjema’s authority describing 


a simple change from minor to major in the 
Third Symphony as enharmonic simply be-- 
cause the notation changes from sharps to flats. 
In discussing the finale of the Fourth Sym- 
phony and its first big clash between the tonali- 
' tics of E flat and A, Tawaststjerna says “E flat 
continues to exert its magnetic force until it 
finally triumphs”. This is demonstrably not so; 
the passage culminates in blunt alternations of 
E flat and A chords, a tug of war producing the 
"resultant" force of C major, a cardinal event 
in the movement. But the author's unique 
access to all available Sibelius documentation 
brings about one real revelation in this chapter, 
where he shows the origin of the ensuing pas- 
sage in sketches for an abortive setting of Poe's 
"The Raven”, intended for the soprano Aino 
Acktd. 

Tawaststjerna is undoubtedly right in 
saying, apropos of the Fourth Symphony, "If 
one looks at Sibelius's creative development, 
one can see that he was nt a watershed", and he 
is also right in not attributing too much of the 
work's character to the fact that the composer 
had been distressed and frightened by the 
threat of throat cancer. Such a work had to 
exist at that time, to condense and crystallize 
the- nature of Sibclian thought as far ns it had 
grown. It had not yet achieved the reconcilia- 
tion within a single moderate span of the two 
hitherto irreconcilable extremes of movement 
caused by Wagner's discovery of a vast slow- 
ness that could encompass the pace of stage- 
argument - a pace unheard of in the "classical'' 
era, where Sibelius’s sympathies mostly lay. 

The symphonies up to No 4 show that he 
could create movements of both "classical" 
and “Wagnerian” pace; he had not yet found 
out how to make a magically unobtrusive tran- 
sition between the two. They are always kept 
separate, until the overwhelming discovery of 
the Fifth Symphony, achieved with the most 
painful effort. Thereafter, in the Sixth and 
Seventh , this new skill is exploited still further, 
and the organic one-movement Seventh is an 
attainment so apparently terminal that the 
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non-appearance of the promised Eighth could 
well have been due to problems compared with 
which those of the Fifth were elementary. No 
doubt Tawaststjerna is in possession of in- 
formation to throw light on this and on the 
silence of Sibelius’s last quarter-century, and it 
is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait 
another ten years for this in his third volume. 

In the analysis of the larger symphonic 
movements Tawaststjerna might have profited 
from a closer sense of tonal implications. He 
compares his own account of the extraordinary 
finale of the Fourth Symphony with Gerald 
Abraham's, but neither even mentions tonal- 
ity, on which every event in this movement 
hangs. Both writers make the mistake of trying 
to connect this movement with a schematic 
sonata model; it has its origins in sonata- 
thinking, but like many vital creations it makes 
its own form that cannot be described with 
traditional labels such as exposition, first and 
second subjects, development and so on. Nor 
can I agree with Tawaststjerna's description of 
the character of the end of this movement - 
“the closeness of death becomes apparent os 
the life processes succumb to paralysis” - this is 
surely too literal an interpretation both of the 
composer's fear of cancer and of the origin of 
some of the material in “The Raven”. If 
Sibelius's own score is respected, there is no 
collapse in the music. If the tempo is strongly 
maintained to the end (and there is no indica- 
tion that it should not be) the effect is one of 
profound stoicism, true to the composer’s de- 
termined inner search. Any other interpreta- 
tion arises from a romanticism Sibelius was 
avowedly concerned to expunge. His diary on 
April 2, 191 1, asserts “The symphony is ready. 
lacta alea est! It calls for much courage to look ' 
life straight in the eyes I” The word is life, not 
death. 

Tawaststjerna's privileged knowledge 


makes this book, like its predecessor Irevi™ 
in the TLS of November 12, 1976 ), an fat 
pensable biographical record. Sibelius’* S 
problems persisted for much of his life bw! 
most of the period discussed in this volLk 
was completely abstemious from botoahto 
and tobacco. This was largely due to the thZ 
cancer scare; later, when it became dearth,, 
he would survive, some of his previous habits 
returned. During the time of fear he was con- 
stantly writing, in his diary and in letters ofhii 
anxiety that there might not be rime enoUh, 
achieve ail he could; this makes all the mn 
puzzling the fact that at about sixty-five be 
seems to have stopped creative work; between 
1926 and his death in 1957 at the age ofninety- 
two lies one of the most mysterious artistic 
silences in history. It is not as if there iswj 
obvious decline in his work immediately before 
this - the Seventh Symphony and Tapiolam 
among his greatest works, and the Tempts 
music even shows new harmonic exploration! 
He seems to have “retired" nt the height of ha 
powers. Soon afterwards, in 1931, death patan 
end to the work of his great contemporary 
Nielsen, so that their creative lives covered 
almost exactly the same span. FascfaaCrngcon- 
jectures arise in both cases: Nielsen was fullol 
new ideas, abruptly cut off; Sibelius - wtni 
might he have done? What did he attemptfOr 
is it impossible to find out? (Tawaststjerna sap 
in Volume One that "few of bis own manu- 
scripts from the time of his youthful Win* 
drops down to what he wrote of the Eighth 
Symphony survived the bonfires which 
warmed his old age”.) I for one wait impa- 
tiently for Tawaststjema’s final volume, 
though its revelations about the last thirty 
years cannot now be more than frustrating. Hit 
contains as much detailed information as (be 
other two volumes it will be endlessly 
absorbing and permanently valuable. 


Anti-bourgeois antics 


Julian' Budden 

ARTHUR GROOS and ROGER PARKER 
Giacomo Puccini: “La boh&me” 

200pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521264898 

This latest monograph; Giacomo Puccini: “La 
bohime”, on the composer’s best-loved opera 
maintains the high standard of its predecessor 
on Tqsca (reviewed in the TLS of October 25, 
1985). Here the authors' task has been more 
complex. La boh&me is not only the first opera 
of Puccini's maturity; it is also the first in which 
he collaborated exclusively with the librettists 
Luigi Illica and Giuseppe Giacosa - the latter 
an eminent poet and playwright; and the teeth- 
ing troubles of their partnership were many 
and severe . Then too the subject was taken not 
from a play but from a picaresque novel pub- 
lished originally in instalments in! a French 
periodical of the 1840s with no more of a 
* dramatic frame than Cranford or , Pickwick 
Papers. Murger had Indeed turned his Seines 
dela vie de Boh&ri\e into a play With the. help of 
Theodore Barrifcre; but this could have been • 

. no use to. Puccini and his . librettists if only 
because certain of the situations parallel thrise 
pfLo trayiata to an embarrassing extent (there 
is even a scene in which Rbdolphe’s rich uncle . 
. persuades Mimi- to give up her lover for the 
sake of his family). A U that they, took from the 
play was the idealizadpn of Mimi (a !vulgar 
.tod® i gold-digger, in; the novel)/ > apd : her -• 
: ' ' amalgari\ationM^ Frahcirie. . 

\ • Arthuy. Greets and Rogers Parker skilfully 
. : disentangle, the various threads^ the opera's , 

; genesis. True, the rights . and Wrongs of Pucci- 
: ■ i . ni’s quarrel y/ith Leoncavallo, Seem destined to . ' 
reptoin ' qbseurpL hnt/even "such facts /as are 
! ; khowi dfo little credit to Pucqlpi , who, it seems , • 
/ ; faring ^gfeed to, 1 a- friendly competition with ! 

;: tofi;riyal, httempted behind. |iis back to secure--: 
, ; .^i|slye'4ghts to Murg^s subject/Outs^ ' . 

contfihll Horn Ini'! ii rla : . a n . 


Drabkin's contention that Puccini’s outstand- 
ing gift was “an extraordinary ability to fa® 
on the problems relating to thesingle srt-woA 
without the benefit of a governing system®™ 
dements of... a steadily maturing style". If* 
pect that this may be too modest an as® 5 * 
ment; but there is no denying the perspicuity 
with which the writer draws attention to pfr 
cisely those features that give the ihuw® 
power to move. A chapter on the opera !n«' 
ical reception contains excerpts from Fau# 
Torrefranco’s famous diatribe figainslthea* 
poser and all his works, a broadside 
Wagner's enemy Eduard Hanslick and a nwo 
perceptive notice from the wftwnM^ 
Camille Bellaigue, as well as tributes 
brothers Mann. The text of a “coyrty^d^ 
and a mock-political speech by Schaunaro,n» 
were never set to music, appear 

• A phapter on the libretto raises wine 

tant issues, even if its touch is at rone**^ 
heavy ("At first glance, death * , y cor,s ^2 

ot pulmonary tuberculosis seenjs to JJE 

limited narrative options”). But I ■ 

feeling that the authors laytoo ^ 
its alleged revolutionary aspects. Do 
Of Rodolfo and his friend? really . ■ 
attack on bourgeois values 8n /^Vj m* 
those of the babituds of the Bbar,s HW>^ 


UIUW U1 UIB UOUIIUW I ... Pjlgg 

chfeap? After aU, Murgpr himself, R - 
Hal, readily forsook the BohetdaivW^ 
circumstances urged him, to bo w- q 
that Puccini was anxious to play down 
versive elements in the story ^*J^ h j uP pci 
already actively hob-nobbing 
crust" seems grossly unfair; so too^ 
that Ulioa and Giacosa : 

.from' . current unrest in Rj* . 
Northern Italy by dating 
;1830 . 1 .,-, they began, the J 
reinstatement :of ,the monar^y yn. ^ ^ 

safety of ;a .... ^unter-rcvoiuu - ^ 

'restoration' pa^t". But Louis i 

safelyontiie throne when 
tonloiappear in! 845 . 
lbcated r un<Jer the Orleahist mo 

Mift;-'' '-v •. ;; 
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Oxford University Press Is a leading publisher of books on philosophy at all levels. 
This Is a selection of some of the most notable new and recent publications. 


Reasons and Persons 

CPARF 1 T 

Extraordinary . . . brilliant . . . astonishingly rich in ideas . . . 
the greatest work of substantive moral philosophy In the 
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In the tradition of Kantotle 


Jonathan Bennett 

RICH A HD F.. GRAND Y and RICHARD WARNER 
(Editors) 

Philosophical Grounds oFRalionnllty: 

Intentions, categories, ends 
StJOpp-. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

019 824747 S 

This is u Festschrift for H. P. Grice; born in 
1913, lie taught at St John's College, Oxford, 
until he went to the University of California at 
Berkeley about twenty years ago. Not well 
knuwn outside the philosophical fraternity, 
Paul Grice is influential and admired within it. 
Some of his thirty or so unpublished articles 
nnd book-length manuscripts have got loose 
and helped to spread his ideas, but Ins influ- 
ence has radiated out mainly from seminars 
and lectures, ami from h is publications. Since 
Grice’s viva voce performances do not usually 
aim to entertain, and since his publications 
comprise only fourteen papers -one in 1941, a 
second in 1956, then a bit faster but bring- 
ing the average only up to six puges a year 
over forty-five years - this is n remarkable 
achievement. 

One of its causes is sheer quality; of English- 
language philosophers now over sixly years old 
only Quine, Strawson and Davidson contri- 
bute as significantly. Some of Grice's influence 
comes from his collaborations: he really col- 
laborates, working with someone for weeks 
and months on a philosophical project, in a 
manner possibly unique for a philosopher of 
such stature. And he is without peer as an 
example of how to do philosophy directly, 
simply and without idiosyncrasy. The special 
flavours of Quine and Strawson and our other 
lending philosophers urc valuable, but they 
should not be copied. Grice is the only lender 
of whom it is true thnt the level of the discipline 
would be raised if most philosophers took him 
as a model of how to think and write. 

Philosophical Grounds of Rationality opens 
with a forty-page overview by the editors, 
Richard E. G randy and Richard Warner, of 
(some of) Grice's work, to which he responds 
at length, offering also a thirty- page section 
entitled “Life and Opinions of Paul Grice". 
Then, starting at p 109, there are nineteen 
contributed pnpers, of which about half di- 
rectly address Grice's work or (in two cases) 
grow out of collaborations with him. Finally, 
his publications and “Unpublications" are 
listed. 

Grice deserves a less slack job of editing. 
The book seems to have been many years in the 
making, but we are not told what is old and 
what new; there is no preface. The title and; 

• subtitle do not contain Grice’s name (though 
they yield it as an acronym); the editors make a 
nonsense of something they quote from him by 
omitting its crucial phrase (on p 21; on p 30 
they quote it again, intact this time); there is a 
howler bn p 16. where the editors take it for 
granted that "If a person desires p, and be- 
lieves if p then q, then - other things being 
equal - the person will desire q”; the biblio- 
. graphics of the contributed papers are not con- 
flated, and there are stylistic discrepancies 
.■.among and even within them; unexplained 
; ; abbreviations are used; the list of Grice’s pub- 
; Uca I ions o mils his “In ten lion and Uncertainty" 

(1971), tvhich is discussed in one of the papers; 

: work of his that is distributed through three 
. . publications is said by one contributor to have 
: . .i had “unfortunately [its] only printed state- 
ment" in 1975; and by another to be “unfortu- 
lately unpublished". The list of "Uripublica- 
: tibns" is not informative enough about lengths, ' 

' and it omits “Soitie Reflections about Ends anil 
Happiness", which is discussed by Warner in' 

. his own contributed paper. The index is only of , 
, ‘ names, not topics; it contains rubbish, includ- 
ing the names of irrelevant, royalty and. of' 
Gfandy's dog;- “Rond” and , *Eshot£ w have no 
accent, but “Hector" has one and “Amdlie" . 
i : gets' two; "Cost ml cd a" is misspelled (it is mis- 
spelled differently on p 335); flic “Grice" entry 
Is absurd - ah unstructured list of seventy-; 
seven page references. The book’s design and 
other features are not worthy of the Clarendon 
; Press: for example, someone should have 
vetoed the typography on p 175} the handling 
offoothotcsiserratic-- compare pp 271 and 364 
with p 420; and my copy is clumsily bound. 
Still, ■ it is good to have this vplume, arid; 

: especially gqod tp hayo Gricd’s "Life i and : 


Opinions". In these pages Grice recounts liis 
experiences in a group of "the younger Oxford 
philosophers [who met| under the leadership 
of Austin", and reports on J. L. Austin’s "high 
respect" for G. E. Moore - Austin said, "Some 
like Witters, but Moore’s my man." That a 
single philosopher could admire Moore and he 
admired by Grice is worth considering. 

What Austin valued in Moore was what he 
saw as an unusual Level of care over details, but 
where he saw care, many of us see random 
quibbling that is not controlled by an internal- 
ized sense of what the issues and options are. 
issues were not vividly real to Moore, because 
he was moved more by scornful surprise at 
what philosophers say than by wonder at the 
humnn condition or the given world or his own 
thoughts. And most options were unavailable 
to him, because he was so woodenly unable to 
criticize the terms in which he had inherited a 
problem. 

Austin hadn’t much taste for large issues. He 
famously snid, “Importance isn’t important; 
truth is", and he moved towards seeing his 
particular kind of linguistic inquiry as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to philosophical 
understanding. That would lend him to 
overvalue Moore’s kind of “care". 


To come to have those virtues of his we need 
only courage wild patience. 

More than most philosophers of his rank, 
Grice at tends to the great philosophers of the 
past, though not. he adds in a phrase calculated 
to offend, to "relatively minor” figures like 
Wollaston, Bosmiquct nnd Wittgenstein. His 
account I pp 64-6) of how and why “we should 
treat those who are great but dead as if they 
were great and living, as persons who have 
something to say to us now" is sane and inspir- 
iting. His view of the unity of philosophy down 
the years is supported by a thesis about the 
unity of philosophy considered atemporally, 
the thesis - perhaps - that “there is only one 
problem in philosophy, namely all of them". 
Grice admits, with "embarrassment", that "I 
do not know exactly what the thesis is which I 
want to maintain", and proceeds to examine 
possible candidates. His embarrassed 
uncertainty is fruitful. 

The editors want “to exhibit the connections 
among Grice’s various projects", because “the 
systematic nature of his work is little recog- 
nized”. They have some success in this, though 
they do not get far with exhibiting the unity of 
Grice’s method or, more generally, with 
getting across the flavour of his work. 



" Jndiatfons " is reproduced herefrom ArtliurTress: Talisman by Marco Livingstone (156pp. Thames and 
Hudson. £14 95. 0500541205); it can be seen at The Photographers' Gallery, 5 Great Newport Street, London 
WC2 In the retrospective exhibition of Tress's work which continues until November 29. 


He had something that Moore lacked - 
namely "mastery in seeking out, and sensitivity 
in responding to, the finer points qf linguistic 
. usage" - the phrase is Grice’s, and Austin's 
writings and the memories of many of us can 
testify that it fits, Grice calls the exercise of 
those skills "linguistic botanizing", which he 
says is “indispensable, at a certain stage, in a 
philosophic inquiry”, calling it “lamentable 
that this- lesson has been forgotten,. or, has 
never been learned". 

.Thus, Austin's most notable skill Is seen by 
Grice as something to be included in one’s 
"professional armoury” and used “at a certain 
stage" in' laying "an indispensable, foiinda- 
tion'\ What puts a world or difference between 
the two is Grice’s desire to augnient' his 
armoUry nnd do. . battle with important , 
philosophical problems. 

Just how philosophy relates to linguistic 
botanizing, and how to decide which of them 
one is doing, are hard.qtieslions of which i IiaVe 
seen no finer short treatment than Grice’s clear 
and modest discussion on pp 58-61; All . his 
work has Hie same purity; nothing in its form or 
content swaggers, postures, or .otherwise calls ’ 
attention to its author; puts a decorative cover- ; 
ing over a difficulty in the position being taken; 
or sebks advantage from deriding rival views! 1 . 
Gripe's willingness to>ritei^plain, exposed-: * 
Iprosoiswh^ . 


The work is always a project of rational re- 
construction: challenged by some puzzling 
aspect of our conceptual scheme, Grice tries to 
build it out of elementary materials, aiming to 
understand and also to justify it. The strand of 
■ justification - of showing the item in question 
to be rational - Is eclated in the Festschrift’s 
title, and explains why Grice attends so much 
to the philosopher he calls “Kantotle”, His 
profound “Method in Philosophical Psycho- 
: logy (From the Banal to the Bizarre)", which 
- should be learned by heart by all contemporary 
; philosophers of mind, gets a wealth of ideas 
, about mentality out of the project of pretend- 
ing to be God and considering' how to go about 
consirUcting rational beings. 

' Grice’s scope has increased through ,the 
. years, yet he keeps returning to many of the 
same themes, criticizing,- refining, deepening 
and broadening Ms -previous work on them. 
./ The moral seems to be; Understand this small 
thing, in itself and in relation to its conceptual 
neighbours, and much will be added linto you. 
Qne; Is ;rehUnded :pf. Galileo, rerpaking the 
. world by 'paspiOnately trying to understand 
‘balls, rojling dowri an inclined; plane. 1 >' •: . 

, ; Tha. GnieY 

: fampite th^ (i^) about what it fctdjiieaii 
f ^?™ng.by $ sopnd or q gesture,. Cleirily, 
, there,is mqrq (q Meaning that the taqk ,U : full 
•!/ M) fl h act jrtg sp as tolget someone to believe that 


the tank is full; because you could do than* 
forcing him to look at the fuel brimming info 
tank, and thnt wouldn’t involve meaninc * 
anyway not the kind of meaning that \wLl 
has. What Grice added was simple: you J 
something meaning by it that P jf you * ft 
intending to get someone to think that 
intending to produce this result partly throuri 
the person's realizing that that is what you an 
up to. (In later versions, “think that P" is re . 
placed by “think that the speaker thinks that 
P'\) Assertions and injunctions are not tfe 
whole story, but they ore so basic and central 
that a good theory about them should be ik 
core of a good theory of meaning generally 

It would be hard to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this discovery of Grice’s. Languages 
so conspicuously unique to Homo sapiens that 
it tends to impede our view of anything else; 
and yet it is so pervasive Bnd familiar thaliaj 
certain way it tends to drop out of sight. We 
need to be able to see it as a separable bui 
integrated part of the whole human condition, 
and that can be done if we can get language 
partly into focus by seeing it as a vehicle of 
meaning, and can demystify meaning by ex- 
plaining it in terms of beliefs and intentions; if 
we can fit those into their biological place, so 
much the better. The hardest problem seemed 
to be establishing clearly the link between 
psychology and meaning, and Grice's analysis 
solves that. 

The bit of it that I have reported goes only as 
far as what a person means on a particular 
occasion: the person, not the utterance; and a 
particular occasion, not in general. (Patrick 
Suppes’s paper in this volume defends ihxi 
starting-point for meaning theory.) Grice tried 
in 1968 to get from the person to the utterance 
by getting from the particular to tbe general, 
with help from the notion of “having a certain 
procedure in one’s repertoire". This notion, it 
least in Grice's use of it, involves the idea of 
being guided by some rule of which one is not 
aware, and the notion of unconscious guidance 
is what the editors focus on. (Something like 
incidentally, would be needed in any viable 
rival to Grice’s account - as, for example, the 
one I prefer, which uses the concept of convec- 
tion to get from what a person means on an 
occasion to what an expression means u 
general.) . 

This leads the editors further into Cnees 

“Method in Philosophical Psychology", and 
especially into its humane reminder ttart J® 
beliefs about one another’s minds are not Jil 
explanatory devices. A good theory of 
mind, Grice says, must not only sho^ 
mentalistic concepts help one to predirt 
explain behaviour, but must also P r0V1 e 
my being interested in whnt your - 
is “because of a concern’’ for you. This Uwg^ 
kicks off an aggressive counter-attack >8* 
those who question whether we shou 
tinue trying to understand one another i 

humdrum belief-want-hope-feartermso ^ 

psychology’’. This argument s,n,ces . 
vulnerable, and the "eliminative mate 
will find plenty to say in reply. The 
argument will be instructive. . ^ 

The point about “concern" is aiso ^ JV 
for a modulation into Grice’s work 1 
The editors follow thnt out a certain 
(first squeezing in three pages ^ 
physics); but they have to rely on unp“ 
work, and eventually on “a accent ^ 
tion" with Grice, and since 1 Wj. 
access to these materials I am left . . 

grasp of what is going on. 

When Grice replies to the ? dl “!* * 

theory of meaning, he is illumin® B ^ 
nature of propositions, about 
"'raised questions. He also has a tr 0 f theK* 
unconscious guidance by rules, an _ ^ ty 
la ted fact that his theory, &s intwp 
himself and others, implies th nfini «d 
who ■ speaks meaningfully has an ...... 

intentions. '• .j.ukmxY* 


. That threatening infinity enterc , ^ 

; response to a challenge to the 

by Strawson, who presented a c ! 

do something (1) intending to f8 bc* 

' that P, 6nd (ii) intending Mis |D; , 

’ through your realizing that (i) « * ., ■ jjuijpl 
. tO, but flof(iii) intending yb« to r Jg pjj[ ; 

is' what lam up to. Grice s or 8. ^ gr. 
marks , off the species “meaning 
: genus ‘‘fri^ng-to-produce-beber 7 ^ 
for meaning, a certain k»bd ■ - r 'A 
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freedom from manipulation; and Strawson 
Jf »ued in effect that the required openness 
most go all the way up - hence the looming 
threat of an infinitely high stack of intentions. 

Grice’s solution involves saying that the lat- 
ler represents a kind of ideal, and that we may 
h entitled to “deem" a speaker to have such a 
super-rich intentional state if his behaviour in- 
dicates that he is close enough to the ideal. But 
really Strawson overdid the demand for open- 
ness in meaning; or so I have argued, and 
Andreas Kemmerling in his paper in this book 
contends that I didn't push that point far 
enough. Anyway, even if meaning did require 
openness all the way up, it is enough for the 
>pcaker not to have a devious intention at any 
level; he doesn’t need an undevious intention 
at every level. So we don’t need help here from 
the suspect notion of deeming someone to have 
intentions that he doesn't have. 

In the rest of his “Reply" to tbe editors, 
Grice doesn't really answer them on philo- 
sophical psychology, metaphysics and value 
theory, and indeed they didn’t give him much 
to answer. Politely announcing that he will 
"take up, or take off from" their remarks, he 
sets off on his own, outlining views of his about 
«hal metaphysics is, could be, should be. This 
biief sketch glows with Gricean virtue: it is 
Jeep, hold and clear, and the difficulties are lit 
with the same intensity as the solutions. 

Grice makes metaphysics collaborate with 
his philosophy of mind in support of a strong 
view about the objectivity of value. A crucial 
dement in this line of thought is the unfashion- 
able notion of “autonomous finality” - the no- 
tion of substances that are “essentially ‘for 
doing such and such'". He doesn't mean that 
someone values them for doing such and such, 
or that we call them so-and-so only because 
they do such and such, but just, blankly, 
simply, that they essentially are for doing such 
and such. I doubt that a good metaphysical 
account of our world would employ any such 
notion; but that partly reflects doubts about 
Grice's views about what constitutes good 
metaphysics. In particular, he writes; 

Thai metaphysical house-room be found for the no- 
tion of absolute value is a rational demand. To say 
this is . . . io sa y that there Is good reason for want- 
i»i it to be irue that the notion is acceptable. . . . 
Granted that there is a rational demand for absolute 
value, one can then perhaps Hrgue that within what- 
ever Junta are imposed by metaphysical construc- 
tions already made, we are free to rig our meta- 
phjiics in such a way as to legitimize the concept of 
absolute value. 

Tltcse excerpts may be misleading, but even 
»hen the passage is taken as a whole there is an 
ah of libertinism about it that could make it 
hard to defend. 

But this part of Grice’s “Reply”, packed as it 
hftith content, is too sketchy to be confidently 
argued with. We need more; and I, for one, 
for the appearance of Grice’s book-length 
“"Publications. He speaks of “the (one hopes) 
w loo distant time” when his 1979 Locke 
iQM Ures ^ Polished, but what about the 
*w3 Carus Lectures? 

The contributed papers include good things 
°y Donald Davidson, Jpakko Hintikka, Gil- 
krt Harman, Alan Code and others. I shall 
report on three of the others. 

John Searle has a riva| to Grice's account of 
Wat meaning is - he wants to replace “inten- 
°h to make the hearer believe " by “intention 
. .^present a state of affairs”. The Gricean 
Pcnness condition is not needed in analysing 
Jpamng, according to Searle, but only in ana- 
> 5| ng communication, for it is only the latter 
r* hiusl involve a hearer, a beneficiary of 
Whnt a speaker must intend in com- 
jJ: ting, Searle maintains, is that the 
L?.rcr understand i not necessarily that he 
■^ Searle’s use of! “understand" against 
^*9 seems to.mq circular: there seems to be 
relevant concept of understanding that is 
parasitic upon, : nnd' thus unavailable for the 
°fy the concept of meaning. Similarly 
Representation: what is it for a gesture of 
Slav* * 0 re P rese, Tt tbe fact that P, If not for It jo 
P?ri in an attempt to telj someone 
h ^blng Involving the fact that P? Searle, 
A»a S* ■^ n ^ s be can explain it otherwise. 
' n S t° hlm, a: gesture represents the 
Pffah's that it .in going to rain if “a 
$ Su uceis" of the gesture is that it is, 
Sean r ^ the gesture, going to raiji. 

v T^rhotioq pf .^supcess” seemstohirntp 
; : V? : *v'"‘ '**•■ ( '»i t n! (■ .>* .*v... ft ,t • i >■ '« .i 

.-1^ K 


have explanatory^ value; I don't see it. 

Strawson expounds and criticizes a view of 
Grice's about the meaning of “if'. The short of 
it is this: someone who says “If she bet heads, 
she won" speaks truly just so long as she either 
didn't bet heads or did win (or both). The 
juicier pari of the story is Grice’s explanation 
of why so many conditionals that arc true 
according to him strike people as false. Con- 
sider “If James II didn't succeed Charles II, 
then Oliver Cromwell did". This bizarre con- 
ditional, according to Grice, is true in what it 
actually means, namely that Either Janies II 
succeeded Charles U or Oliver Cromwell did. 
But our rules for good behaviour in conversa- 
tion include something like this: “If you can say 
more without using more words, do so"; and 
that condemns the behaviour of someone who 
says “If James 11 didn't. . etc if he knows 
that James II did etc. So in normal circum- 
stances a civilized speaker will say “If James II 
didn't. . etc only if he doesn’t know who 
succeeded Charles II, and thinks there is some 
chance that Cromwell did; and by asserting the 
conditional he is conversationally implying 
that there is some chance that Cromwell 
succeeded Charles II. So his true conditional 
strikes us us bizarre because what it 
conversationally implies is wildly false. 

Grice's theory of conversational implica- 
ture, of which this Is a fragment, is powerful 
and widely applauded. It is serviceable for 
more than just defending the minimalist 
account of the meaning of “if". 

I don’t agree with Grice about “if', but not 
for Strawson's reason. Strawson conjectures 
that “If P, Q’’ means something like “There is a 
connection between P and Q which ensures 
that: it is not the case thnt P is true nnd Q 
false”, whereas Grice holds that it means only 
what comes after the colon. Now, Strawson 
argues, whatever is the truth about “if", it 
seems obvious that there could be a connective 
that meant what Strawson thinks “if" means, 
whereas Grice's line of argument implies that 
there couldn't be; so Grice’s position is guilty 
of overkill, and must be wrong. In fact, 
Strawson is wrong about what Grice is commit- 
ted to. Perhaps he has to say that we. with our 
actual forms of life, couldn't have a Strawson- 
ian “if”; that ir we tried to have one, all its 
surplus meaning would (so to speak) drain off 
into mere conversational Implication, leaving 
only "Either not-P or Q" as the conventional 
meaning. But there could be a society where 
people often gave disjunctive information - 
something meaning “Either P is false or Q is 
true" - although they knew which disjunct was 
true. It might be a society where this happened 
a lot in games, intelligence tests, initiation 
rites, teasing, etc. Given a wide enough preval- 
ence of that kind of disjoining, there would be 
room for a connective whose conventional 
meaning was that of “It is not the case that P is 
true and Q false, and this is not one of those 
deliberate withholdings of information". That 
would be the Strawsonian “ir*. 

George Myro presents, and develops in for- 
mal detail , an idea which he got in conversation 
from Grice. Is what is in my hand new or old? 
Well, the coin I am holding was minted last 
week; the silver in my hand, is as old as the hills; 
but my hand is empty except for a sliver coin. 
This Illustrates a general problem, known to 
Aristotle, about how things relate to the stuff 
they are made of. If the silver is the coin, then 
(it seems) it can’t be true that the silver is old 
and the coin new. Some say that strictly there is 
no coin in my hand, only some (old) silver that 
recently became coin-formed. Others say that 
there are two coincident objects in my hand, an 
old mass of silver and a new coin. Another line, 
that has recently appeared in print a few times 
and apparently occurred independently to 
Grice who impressed Myro with it, is thnt the 
silver is now (identical with) the coin, but that 
last month It was not. This introduces the no- 
tion of x’s being y at one time and not at 
another. So the silver is old, because it existed 
a million years ago. The silver is now the coin; 
but It doesn’t follow that the coin is old; for at 
the remote times when the silver existed the 
silverwasnot the coin! It’s a long, complicated, 
challenging story; Myro’s development of it is 
full of pith. I am still thinking about his “Grite 
Rule” for quickly evaluating . philosophical 
ideas put forward in conversation by Paul 
Grice: the rule says that the Idea will be right, IF, 
but only jf . R initially strikes one ks incredible. 
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Appealing to the tourists 


Allan Braham 


IIII'IIA R D KU AUTHRIMKIl 
The Rome or Alexander VII 1655-1667 
jyypp. Guildford: Princeton Univcrs»ily Press. 
£18, 

0691 040.12 X 

The buildings of seventeenth -century Rome, 
and in particular the masterpieces of Bernini, 
Borromini and Pietro da Cortona, have for 
many years been regarded ns among the 
greatest monuments of the Eternal City. This 
reappraisal has been accompanied by a body of 
literature so complex and extensive that the 
appearance of a further volume, devoted to th^ 
great building phase which took place during 
the papacy of Alexander VII ( 1655-67), might 
seem an unnecessary exercise. The Rome of 
Alexander VII is, however, itself a consider- 
able monument among all that lias been writ- 
ten about the “Baroque" in Rome. 

As Richard Kratitheimcr explains, the book 
is part of a sequel to Rome: Profile of a city 
(reviewed in the TLS of September 2b. 1980), 
which explored the early medieval capital, 
approaching the subject front the same angle: 
“the growth and the changes in the urban fab- 
ric, its expanse, its streets and squares, its chur- 
ches, palaces and ordinary housing". The 
approach may be the same, but social and artis- 
tic conditions were greatly different in the 
seventeenth century, and (he character of the 
pope and of the artists who worked for hint is 
central to the architectural transformation of 
the capital. Following Krauthciinci's own dis- 
covery and publication of the Pope's diary, the 
degree of papal control and identification in 
the creation of a Roma Afesumdrinu is no lon- 
ger as obscure as hitherto, amounting to no less 
than the transformation of the city for “tourists 
of all faiths". 

Though he is here described as not an "in cel- 
led uni’’. Fabio Chigi was known as a scholar 
and a wit, with a taste for learned and amusing 
company, and with a profound sense of family 


pride. In his room he kept a model of Rome, 
ii ud among the earliest projects dial he initi- 
ated were lie restoration of the sixteenth- 
century Chigi chapels in S Marin del Popolo 
and S Maria della Pace. Through Bernini, who 
was a dose personal friend, and Pietro da Cor- 
tona. a fellow Tuscan, the main projects on 
which the pope set his heart were largely car- 
ried out; Virgilio Spada, the papal almoner, 
was alsu involved, though his commitment to 
the work of Borromini was by no means shared 
by the pope. 

The focus of Alexander’s endeavours is 
shown to have been concentrated on the roads 
nnd squares leading to St Peter’s and to his 
preferred residence, the Quirinal Palace. The 
ideal of long straight roads and open squares 
[teutri) was his priority, as it had been for Sixtus 
V in the preceding century, but now the most 
densely populated areas of the city I the abita- 
to) were those on which the pope’s attention 
focused. Entering the city from the Porta del 
Popolo, a new generation of visitors - includ- 
ing Protestants from northern Europe -would 
traverse the Corso, from which the classical 
Arco rti Portogallo had been removed, and the 
Piazza S Marco (Piazza Venezia) nnd proceed 
along the Via del Gcsii to St Peter's where 
Bdrn ini's piazza had been laid out in the popu- 
lous Borgo, nnd where Wiscatteilra awaited the 
visitor in the apse of the basilica. Visiting royal- 
ty would drive inside the right arm of the piazza 
to reach the Sea la Regin and mount to the 
presence of the pope. At each side of this pro- 
cessional route, or not far distant, lay the prin- 
cipal buildings for which the pope was re- 
sponsible. Beyond Alexander’s conception it- 
self lay a desire to restore to Rome the gran- 
deur of the antique city. Trees were planted 
along other major routes, beginning with the 
avenue of the Forum itself. For the first time 
Krautheimcr demonstrates the coherence of 
the pope’s ideas; he has an engagingly light 
touch, based on the confidence of considerable 
learning, and he rnrely (ouches without illumi- 
nating the individual buildings forming part of 
the greater whole. There is the convincing 
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identification of n drawing showing Bernini’s 
project for moving the horse tamers from the 
Quirinal piazza to create a new entrance to the 
pc, luce on the axis of rhe Via del Babuino. The 
attribution to him of a sketch plan for a foun- 
tain monument in Piazza Colonna, with the 
column itself used us the mast of a ship, is also 
convincing, the idea being one that scarcely 
any artist but Bernini would have been bold 
enough to originate. The relation of the piazza 
of S Maria della Puce to the traffic occasioned 
by a special dispensation which allowed the 
notaries of the nearby law-courts to attend, 
mass in the afternoons, reveals a coherent so- 
cial point in Cortona’s masterpiece. The re- 
latively few buildings initiated by others during 
Alexander's reign, notably those const meted 
for members of the family of his predecessor, 
Innocent X (Pamfili), are also shown to have 
been controlled as far as possible by the pope in 
his urge towards the transformation of the city. 

Employment in all three works wns provided 
for the populace, but in other ways the social 
needs of the poor were largely overlooked, and 
this darker side of Roman life is briefly ex- 


plored. A notice addressed to the iw 
pleaded to the "Good Shepherd” that V* 
longer live in Rome, but in a pigsty". ]{*« ? 
indeed until the reigns of Innocent Xlt S 
Clement XI at the very end of thecentun fa 
significant efforts were made to improiyl 
social conditions of the capital. 

Even an archaeological survey cannot evjfc 
the problem of distinguishing the styles of ifc 
architects who contributed to the transform* 
lion of the city in the seventeenth century, and 
here the book is perhaps inevitably at in 
weakest. Bernini, who left much architect^ 
detailing to his pupils, of whom the mostafo 
was Carlo Fontana, is surely not well characte- 
rized largely by reference to "cinquecentii- 
mo", a term which applies to only a part of fo 
house style. Cortona emerges as “classical’, 
and some of the lesser architects of the a$e| 
headed by Rainaldi, are seen as more "Baro 
que". In this essential area more clarifications 
still needed. In other ways The Rome of Ala- 
ander Vll is the essential book on the trae 
formation of Rome in the middle years of tte 
seventeenth century. 
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On the progressive side 


Edward Chaney 






JOHN VARRIANO 

Italian Baroque and Rococo Architecture 
329pp. Oxford University Press. £26 
(paperback, £13). 

019 503547 X 

Although the publisher's blurb promotes John 
Varrinno’s book as "the first comprehensive 
study in English of the works that emerged 
throughout the Italian penisula’’ between the 
late sixteenth and mid-eighteenth centuries, 
the title , Italian Baroque and Rococo 
Architecture , signals a tendency to interpret all 
that was built within the author's chosen period 
in terms of the styles which eventually proved 
dominant. Though he is more subtle than Pevs- 
ner in this respect, or even than Anthony 
Blunt, who once wrote that the Baroque "liter- 
ally burst on the world in the 1620s and ’30s”, 
Professor Varriano nevertheless subscribes to 
a view which carves up Italian architecture be- 
tween 1590 and 1750 into Early, High and La- 
ter Baroque phases, acknowledging the inade- 
quacy of the latter category because it has to 
encompass “a broader range of stylistic 
alternatives than the simple progressive/con- 
servative or Classical/Baroque dialectic of the 
earlier stages 1 '. 

Though Varriano comments on the “limita- 
tions" of the opposition between Classicism 
and Baroque exploited by Wittkower in his Art 
and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750, it is to the 
relative richness of Rudolph Wittkower’s writ- 
ings that we must turn to discover the classicist 
Scamozzi enthusiastically sketching Gothic 
cathedrals in France at the end of the sixteenth 
century, the seventeenth-century Florentines 
and Milanese designing unfashionable fagades 
for their cathedrals and the great Bernini him- 
self making excellent use of Palladio’s Quattro 
Llbri, In view of the latter's publication date 
(1570 and many subsequent editions), it is sur- 
prising (o leant from Varriano that “no treatise 
With any significant influence appeared within 
Italy” between Serllo’s Archltettura of 1566 
and Borromini’s posthumously published 
Opus Arclutedonlcum of 1725. Ip a footnote, 
the Quattro Librl arid Scamozzi’s 1615 Idea are 
dismissed as “exceptions” whose influence was 
“generally confined outside the Italian penin- 
sula”.. As there is no mention of Palladio for 
the first ninety pages of Italian Baroque and 
Rococo Architecture, one hopes that when the 
reader is told that the'fag&des of the paired 
! churches in Piazza del Popolo were ‘-the first 
free-standing temple porticoes in Rome since 
antiquity”, he will not have forgotten that with- 
in Italy as a whole, Palladio's tempietto at Mas- 
er anticipates [them by more than aicentury. in 
the chapter qin “Precursors of the Roman 
. Baroque’’ , We are told that -“the main inhoya- 
i tion’V in Qttavia no Mascarino *4 San Salvatore 
i: Wa$ '’thfe'uSe^of frpq-stknding columns'* and 
that “the stimulus for Mascarino’s interest in 
.columnar: ^chlttctuie b nbt'khowri’’ . Here 


should be cited, this time in his richly adu- 
lated interiors of the Redentore and San Gioi- 
gio Maggiore. 

Perhaps strangest of all is Varriano's praise 
of Vanvitelli’s "significant departure" in plac- 
ing a pediment over his central pavilion n 
Caserta, “an odd breach of etiquette in u 
Italian building, but one that is wholly chii*- 
(eristic of the eighteenth-century tendency tu 
secularize forms that previously had been wcJ 
only for sacred architecture", Thou^i k 
means here to emphasize Vanvitelli's neo- 
classicism in its Neapolitan baroque conletf.n 
his discussion of this “remarkable feature , 
Varriano should surely have acknowledged lie 
influential priority both of Palladio's fully se- 
cularized and prominently pedimented nibs 
and the dozens of more recent (and published! 
English precedents. 

Varriano might have provided a richer pic- 
ture had the buildings he describes been da's 
with in terms of their individual designers;©! 
patrons rather than in terms of their rela- 
tionship to the dominant style of the day. Not 
only might the likes of Bernini have benefited, 
but so too might many lesser-known arcpite® 
such as the Lombard, Domenico Rosri. 
built the late baroque Gesuiti in Venice 
building the neo-Pnlladian facade ofSSIaeift 
according to the standard art-historiogUFlj 
in the “wrong" order). Varriano simpitnestm 
story by omitting all mention of the 
citing S Stae as exemplifying the shin 
Baroque to Neo-Palladianism. Meanwn . 
makes no mention at all of the most 
Venetian architect of this period, Giorg 
sari, who complained about having to 
the Redentore and combined classics 
Rococo in the Gesuati. 

Italian Baroque and Rococo 
appears to have been written W ^ 
rather than for scholars, and as a 
there is much to be said for II. R m ®rL 
provide an exceptionally clear and comp* 
sive account of its subject in only pv 
Despite the lack of originality in 
sections, the book is rounded 
well-written and usefully illustrate 
Southern Italy, which gives deser* JJ 
ence to “Barocco Leccese” and to -gg - 
century Sicily (which Witlkower _ P? 
for covering inadequately), 
maries arid comparisons abound; ^ 

Gagliardl’s San Giorgio in 
Martino Longhi’s faqade of SS ^'ogt' 
Ariastasio in Rome, for example* d 
particularly well the distinctive q. 
each . baroque masterpiece. 1 . ott* 

; graphs which require documefl 
siondlly remain unannotated ana 
bibliography as such, ProfessO . 
footnotes reveal a thorough knO . 
relevant literature in sevefa^ 


Reviewing Rotes of Exchange, a novel by a 
certain liberal-burgcrish writer. I ventured that 
someone would surely produce a thesis on the 
Slakan version of English featured therein. 
The present book, by a university professor, 
comes close to doing this, while also offering us 
a tourist guide (unhappily only on paper) to the 
famous but not very well-known country of 
Slaka. 

We gathered from funny, unfeeling Rates of 
Exchange that Slaka is a People’s Republic in 
Eastern Europe where, as the official hand- 
book points out, rales of exchange "fluct[u]ate 
according to the decline of the western econ- 
omy", and there is no crime since the people 
arc contented, although "eager citizens arc 
occasionally led into error". (These latter occa- 
sions may account for the HOGPo, an institu- 
tion so [nbonr-intensive as to have wiped out 
unemployment.) 

Among the chief products of Slaka are 
brown shoes, beetroot and tin (“how well one 
goes in the otheri"), rates of exchange, and of 
course arts and crafts. In the glossary intended 


to help the visitor enjoy the State Pnrade, the 
Minister of Culture is inadvertently identified 
as “a general who has read a book". Other 
items in the phrasebook are less reassuring. 
The section "On the Plane" gives the Slakan 
equivalent of "The crew hnve parachutes", 
while “Visiting the Police Station" ends wiih 
“Please put on your clothes", 

Dr Petworth, the unheroic innocent abroad 
of the novel, and still a mere Lektor at Brad- 
ford, has been persuaded to furnish an intro- 
duction, in which lie remarks on the surprises 
which await us round every corner. Apropos of 
the famous peach brandy, he comments that 
“the girls are pretty, especially after the drink, 
and so. it is said, are the men, especially after 
the girls". The only sign of censorship in the 
introduction is that the name of the previous 
head of state has been deleted, but not success- 
fully. 

We are relieved to see that Katyn Princip. 
the magical realist, has been rehabilitated 
(perhaps with the help of a nice body of opin- 
ion) and is now a proper People’s Novelist. She 
supplies a chapter on the Slakan tangunge(s). 
with some reference to the great tresors of 
Slakan literatur nnd the songs of Punk Floyd. 
For two languages are at issue, the SlAkan 
(itself subject to fluctuation) and tiic Slakun 
dialect of English (subject to individual 
variations). 

Slakan is obviously a composite or eclectic 


Hopefully, travelling 


David Walker 


PHILIP A. CROWL 

The Intelligent Traveller’s Guide to Historic 
Scotland 

625pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 

028399382 0 

The Intelligent Traveller's Guide to Historic 
Scotland does not lack insight any more than it 
does accuracy, yet it is, in places, for Scots at 
least, a slightly curious picture of how others 
tee them and of how the country is approached 
by the transatlantic tourist determined to see 

Scotland right to the farthest isles. * 

Philip Crowl, former Chairman of the De- 
partment of Strategy at the American Naval 
College, has carried out an exhaustive prog- 
ramme of gathering intelligence from the 160- 
odd books listed in his Selected Readings 
leveiy single one familiar to this reviewer 
bad clearly not only been read, but read with 
discrimination), followed by a sustained cam- 
Ngn of site-visiting scarcely credible in 
Myone not a native of the country. The 
results are impressive and, checked not only 
ty the historiographer royal Professor 
Goidon Donaldson but by Mr and Mrs R. W. 
Mtmro, mostly free from error. 

The introduction, an excellently concise 

No mean city 


(not tosiiy unstable) tongue which has been in 
many pies; nr, as Princip puls it, is “mingled in 
roots". It is easy to learn, she says, if you speak 
Finnish, and it helps if you known little lliilito; 
but this is only native modesty. It helps if you 
also know some Latin, French. Italian, Ger- 
man and English, to go no further. Steering 
wheel is - or was at the time of going to press - 
viciversir, bookshop, lomu/ms; apartment 
block, hirisi: bedroom, sehlaffrouv. airport. 
flytdromo-, interpreter, dolmetschr, lavatory, 
evakelw, accident, tvii/nn'i clock, ticloc: win- 
dow, fenestrtuir, goose, buosi ; child, totsii 
(evidently from the Dutch). Tolstoii inctird- 
ninti means bloody battlefield, and froliki sig- 
nifies woman ( Madame Butterfly translates as 
Frollin Schmulterlinki), while mi toe toto sur- 
veio is how the floor maid (or duenna ) (ells u 
hotel guest. "I watch over you nil the time". 

Slakan English is similarly catholic, or com- 
mon-marketplace. Thus wc meet “vacancy" (if 
vacation), “monf , “Mil tic Europe”, “climat”. 
nnd “cvcncincnl” (great cvcncmcnis arc often 
in the iffing). “Sneculn" manifestly stands for 
centuries, a “perukist" (sometimes "pyrukist") 
will naturally dress your hair, and “oblivatc" is 
a word you cannot forget. "Uad-w.c." is whnt u 
hotel mnm is with or without; "passiporli" is 
the logical plural of passport (visas must of 
course be obtain); and "spiritual drinks" in- 
clude a brund of whisky, “Famous Mouse", 
nnd a kind of brandy made front the glub of a 


A. J. Youngson 


(though J. A. N. Rietbergenonben. . 

-oh hades might have been menti -^8 
vide 1 the reader with an “P** 0 acnn Sh^.' 
further research. For all these i ^S 0 i n e^' 
, .... , r . .. — » vey should be recogniied as a we ^ 

too, surely , the lhntf$pce~of Palladio (as wfcll as rfien I (o Wittkower’s still standara ^ 




DAVID DA ICHES 

^nburgh: A travellers’ companion 

«JPP. Constable. £9.95 (paperback, £5.95). 

00946SOIO1 

Edinburgh is a remarkable city, and David 
has produced a curious book about it. 
^“travellers’ companion" Is not a guide- 
r 0 * ' " ho one will find his way round Edin- 
with thjs Ybiumo in his hand - nor is it a 
Jwoty, although It is made up of disconnected 
F J • from the past. Perhaps it stabuld 

a historical anthology. 

f in* • ' ^ * s tfvidejd into five sections. First 
l ■ “J*! 8 an introduction, a history of Edinburgh 
| .foot! and which travels in the space 6f 
P^gei from the Seventh century to the’ 
• No one who knows anything aboiit 

■ yj^t willieam anything new, arid no one 
not wiii galn much of an understand- 
- E*!!^ is is followed by the excerpts, oyer a 
r arranged according to the 

. ' city, the approaches to it, its 

culfomtf,. Arid tt'otaU.:!Gjier fifty' chforiit- 


pluni. “Greeuwitch MealTime”, which Slakan 
time i?. two and a half hours in front of. sec ms to 
mean more than our tired, traditional express- 
ion, though “kill*" ('"me of which equals fifty 
grams) seems to mean less. It is only to he 
expected that peasants are converted iulu 
"pheasants", rather as Petworth became "Per- 
vert"; and that the sightsee of them dancing in 
their regional coutuincs is one that no romantic 
sole should miss. 

“The archeological digger will enjoy many n 
poke in our ruins." Of course this whole under- 
taking rests on the British bent for making 
merry over what foreigners do with our lan- 
guage, while taking good care not to do any- 
thing with theirs. Dr Petworth, we recall, was 
described as a linguist hilt not the sort of ling- 
uist who can actually speak foreign languages. 
All the same, the more thoughtful among us 
will admire the force, (ire and lusty inventive- 
ness of Slakan English, its joie of living and 
even of partly living. “Oat cuisine" is so much 
more frank than the lingua franca on which we 
normally rely; and “private parts" is a tren- 
chant and unnmbigiious term for those ureas 
which comrade tourists from mupcriulistiki 
and ksipitulistiki lauds may not enter. If you 
live in espc ranee of throwing over the Tower of 
Bubble, if you like a universal lunguc, then no 
problcina - this is the one you wish. As the 
native saying goes, "With so many sayings who 
needs any doings?" 


manual of how to get about, sets the tone. The 
traveller is advised not to crowd his itinerary 
excessively: “A good rule of thumb for the 
motoring traveller is no more than 6 sites and 
no more than a hundred miles a day" - hard 
going indeed when many of the sites require a 
fair hill walk ns well as a drive; small wonder 
that country houses with guided tours are 
marked down in his star ratings. It is puzzling 
to find the tourist enjoined to read the gazet- 
teer before visiting a site since this “may save 
you the price of an on-site guidebook or 
brochure" which, given that this book is un- 
illustrated and that Scottish guidebooks are in 
general well illustrated and relatively inexpen- 
sive, suggests that Crowl anticipates that many 
travellers will find some of the sites scarcely 
worth the cost of reaching them. Odder still is 
the advice to Americans and "Colonials” to 
stop and talk to local inhabitants. “They like to 
listen to your funny accent and are bound to 
pay you close and courteous attention.” 

It is in the Narrative History, which takes up 
over 200 pages of text, that this book is a really 
solid achievement. Even if one misses mention 
of Lord Kelvin and of James Clerk Maxwell, it 
is wonderfully concise and comprehensive and 
ought to be required reading foT Scottish 
schools as well as for the Intelligent Traveller. 
The reader is taken from prehistoric times to 
the founding of the Scottish Tourist Board in 


lers, diarists, historians, novelists, travellers 
and citizens of the^ town are called upon. Chief 
among them are Scott, Stevenson, Edward 
Topharn and Lord Cockburn, and there are 
also several passages from the works of Hugo 
Arnot, James Grant, Robert Chambers and 
J. G. Lockhart. Besides these there are other, 
less widely read authors; Fynes Moryson, for 
example, describing the High Street in 1598, 
and John Taylor, the “water poet", repenting 
the old tale that “a childe was once gotten" in 
the barrel of the great gun that still stands on 
the ramparts of the Castle. Most of the familiar 
stories are here - how Sir Thomas Randolph 
took Edinburgh Castle in . 1313 (Scott), the 
murder of Rlzzlo (Lord Ruthen), the lynching 
of Captain Porteous In the Grassmarket 
(Scott), the Deacon Brodie episode (from 
Kay's Edinburgh Portraits )• There are also 
many less well-known scenes and happenings, 
and Professor Daiches devotes n lot of space to 
public processions and executions. 

It Is noticeable that nothing much seems to 
have happened in the town, or to have been 
added to the townscape, since the visit by 
George IV in 1822, There is nothhig about the 
'building* di" QpjJefcrante of the 'Scott Mond- 


1945 with aconsistcnt, studied lucidity in which 
the most complex issues are explained without 
any sacrifice of accuracy or significant fact. The 
sites detailed in the gazetteer are woven into 
the narrative in an uncontrived way. enhancing 
the traveller's appreciation by putting them in 
their historic context. Sections are provided on 
the several periods of architecture, the de- 
velopment of industry and of educution, and 
on literature and the arts, all rather good for n 
work of this kind notwithstanding some minor 
slips: for example, Telford’s Tongland Bridge, 
with its 112-foot span, is described as little, and 
the Highland Railway as having its terminus at 
Aberdeen instead of at Perth. 

After the consistent excellence of his narra- 
tive history, Crowl's gazetteer is often dis- 
appointing. It is conceived too much in terms 
of what is already listed in the various guides to 
museums, galleries, medieval churches, coun- 
try houses and ancient monuments open to the 
public. Even then there are suprising omis- 
sions, such as Rammerscales, the house of Dr 
James Mounsey, who discovered that there 
was money in overseas medicine as well as 
soldiering, the Costume Museum at Shambel- 
lie, and the Lady Victoria Pit at Newton- 
grange. 

’ Edinburgh and Glasgow receive detailed de- 
scription, but Aberdeen, Dundee and the 
other cities and towns are limited to individual 


sites, too often minor museums, without any 
attempt to give mi indication of their overall 
interest. Inverness is noted only for a "good 
modern museum . . . somewhat sparse in arti- 
facts", and there is nothing to indicate the in- 
terest and charm of such places as Haddington 
and Kelso, beyond church and abbey. And 
there must be a certain blinkeredness in 
someone who can visit the Anthropological 
Museum in Mnrischal College at Aberdeen 
without appearing to notice the astounding na- 
ture of Marshall Mackenzie’s granite neo-Per- 
pendfcular architecture, a defect only slightly 
less evident when he comes to Sir George Gil- 
bert Scott’s former Albert Institute at Dundee 
(surprising in the context of his good evalua- 
tion of Scott’s University at Glasgow), Edward 
Blore's Walt Library and McLean Museum at 
Greenock, or John Honeyman’s Ionic museum 
temple at Paisley. 

Four volumes of HMSO's Exploring Scot- 
land’s Heritage series have .recently been pub- 
Lished ■ The Highlands (184pp. 0114924600) 
by Joanna Close-Brooks; Dumfries and Gallo- 
way (184pp, Oil 492459 7) by Geoffrey Stell; 
The Clyde Estuary and Central Region (158pp. 
Oil 492454 6) by J. B. Stevenson; Orkney and 
Shetland (183pp. 0 11 492458 9)' by Anna 
Ritchie. The volumes are priced at £6.95 each 
and the series general editor is Anna Ritchie. 


ment, or the Royal Academy, or the National 
Gallery - and yet every one of these structures 
is a^much bound to be noticed by a visitor to 
Edinburgh as the Castle itself. The arrival of 
the railways, and the disappearance of the 
tramcars, likewise go unmentioned. 

An anthology in the nature of things is selec- 
tive, and the anthologist’s preferences are 
final. Central Edinburgh still looks romantic, 
whatever the truth may be, and it is this ai r of 
romance, this combination of drama and his- 
tory, or pseudo-history, that Dniches cele- 
brates. His book is an evocation of place, not n 
systematic guide; a recollection of exciting 
times past, not an accurate or carefully ba- 
lanced record. Those who relish the changing 
styles of English prose will find much to enjoy 
in these well-illustrated pages; They, should 
read, say. the account of the murder of the Earl 
' of Douglas from A General History of Scotland 
by David Hume of Godscroft (1644); then 
John Home’s description of prince Charles's 
arrival at Holyrood Palace, published in 1802; 
and then, perhaps, Stevenson on the relics of 
Imibry, clashing of architecture; conscious 
moral rectitude and vile climate that he found , 
■ and fled from, in his native city. ........ 
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An uncertain age 


Facing up to the laird 


Hatnish Fraser 

T.C.SMOUT 

A Century or the Scottish People 
J 830- I 950 
318pp. Collins. £15. 

0002 J 7524 X 

The people of T. C. Sinout's new book are an 
uncertain and insecure race. There were mo- 
ments of confidence before 1914 when the 
great ships rolled off the slipways and when the 
“Second City of the Empire" and its surround- 
ing towns produced one fifth of the nation’s 
steel, one third of its shipping, half its marine 
engines, one third of its locomotives und 
almost all its sewing-machines. Even as lute as 
1922 there was a kind of confidence, when the 
“Red Clydosidcrs", amid rapturous scenes, left 
St Enoch’s Station to fulfil “their only right- 
eous purpose ... to promote the welfare of 
their fellow-citizens and the well-being of mini- 
kind”'. But generally it is the lack of confidence 
that is so marked: uncertainty about economic 
directions as the heavy industries sank into 
depression; uncertainty ahout how to tackle 
immense social problems, in iicoim try that had 
always been wary about helping the able- 
bodied poor; uncertainly about their religion. 

, when the old verities came under scrutiny; un- 
certainty, perhaps most of all. ahout their 
nationality, British or Scottish, or. most diffi- 
cult of all, a combination of both. 

There wns no nineteenth-century "golden 
ngc" for the majority of the Scots. Their share 
of the immense wealth, accumulated in the 
days when vast fortunes were being made by 
ironmasters, cu.il masters and shipbuilders, 
was minimal. Only right at the end of the 
period, in the 1940s, did most make substantial 
improvements in their living standards. 

Just as with Smout's rightly acclaimed earlier 
book, A History of the Scottish People 1560- 
1850 (1969), one is immediately struck by the 
elegance of style and ease of expression in this 
one: information is presented and analysed, 
arguments arc magisterially surveyed and dis- 
cussed. The illustrations are pointedly juxta- 
posed to convey sharp, contrasting images of 
wealth and poverty. The whole of Scotland is 
covered - rural and urban, large town and 
small, highland and lowland. Small as the 

Dutiful dukes 

v Bruce Lenman 

LEAH LENEMAN 

Living In Atholl: A social history of the estates 
1685-1785 

244pp. Edinburgh University Press. £15. 

085224 507 6 

Not only are the Atholl archives remarkable, 
but the honour and dignity of Atholl have long 
merited examination, not least because they 
' .give the lie to those utterly determined to see 
• the whole of Highland history in terms of clan 
Royalties. Such loyalties were of coufse impor- 
v : upit, yet the Earls, later Ihe Pukes of Atholl, 
y .contrived to be among the two or three most 
■y ' ’^important of Highland magnates without being 
in any real, sense clan chiefs. They were ’ 

, primarily Lords of the Regality of Atholl, with- 
in which they, wielded, regal powers. Leah. 
Lcrienian persuasively argue? that the Regality 
of Atholl wns a feudalized version of a Pictish 
‘siibkjngclom of the late Scottish Iron Age. . 
•’ On the whole thopiikcs emerge very credit- 
' ably from these pages, The second Duke lived 
mainly in London and tended to regard his 
estates simply as a source, of ihu revenue 
pceded to maintain his position as ainemher of 
• the upper class of the Metropolis, but this first, 
third, and fourth holders of thc ducai dignity ail 
showed a real measure of ’responsibility, and 
^utriardial concern for their people. Nor do 
the factors who actually ran the estates for 
them seem to have attracted the hostility which 
was the common lot of their profession in the. 
Highlands. If this book has a hero it is probably 
the longest-serving factor of the era - Commis- 
sary Bissct. Leneman has combed her manu- 
, scripts with exemplary thoroughness to recrc- 
■"*’ i ate tbei wodd *>f ihe . A thpU^sn.fttUcy«.*ftd r shty 


country is, the contrast of cultures is marked 
and Sinout emphasizes this, particularly in an 
excellent chapter, “Sex. Love and Getting 
Married". Here, for example, he explains the 
extraordinary variations in bastardy rates be- 
tween Banffshire and Ross and Cromarty (four 
limes higher in the former in the 1 860s> or 
between Galloway and the rest of the Border 
country, in terms of the complexity of cultural 
attitudes. 

His touch is less sure, though, on those 
topics where he has had to depend upon secon- 
dary sources, since so much, especially of the 
twentieth century, is still under-researched. 
His two chapters on church-going and on 
education, topics central to an understanding 
of the Scottish psyche, are rather thin, and the 
former is not helped by a substantial printing 
error (page 19 J ) that deprives us of his views on 
the 185 1 religious census. 

The final two chapters, “The Working-class 
Rudicnl Tradition" and “The Rise and Fall of 
Socialist Idealism", suffer from similar prob- 
lems. The judgments are sound, but, particu- 
larly in the last chapter, reflecting what is 
already in print , there is a tendency to focus too 
much on the founding fathers and "heroes" of 
Scottish labour and not on the ordinary Scots- 
man's responses to them. Despite a reputation 
for individualism, cantankerousness and even 
radicalism, the Scots have shown themselves to 
be remarkably “conservative” in their politics, 
ns in much else, and remarkably easily manipu- 
lated, clinging to the Liberal Party long after it 
had lost its effectiveness. Nor was it the ideal- 
ism of a Hardie or a Maxton that won them to 
Labour and kept them there through thick and 
thin, but rather an efficient political machine. 
It has proved almost impossible for the Scots to 
break free from this sort of politics and, as 
Smout concludes, to regain the confidence to 
believe that “by the exercise of political will, 
the people hold their own future in their own 
hands". 

One cannot help thinking thrn it was n mis- 
take to stretch the century to 1950. An end in 
1930 would have prevented an often rather 
breathless rush through from 1914 to 1950. 
None the less, throughout A Century of the 
Scottish People there are balanced judgments, 
perceptive insights and a sharp focusing on 
many of the main issues of debate in Scottish 
historiography. 


verse collected by Alexander McLagen, Minis- 
ter of Blair Atholl. 

One of the limitations of this work can be 
easily illustrated from the case of the factor 
Bisset. There is no explanation of his often- 
repeated title. Leneman knows her manu- 
scripts, but she does not convey a wide and 
deep grasp of early modem Scotland. Bisset 
was an inferior commissary, a lawyer who ran a 
local court administering medieval canon law 
on matters of marriage, divorce and bastardy. 
These courts were only abolished in 1823. The 
central one in Edinburgh had its jurisdiction 
transferred to the Court of Session in 1830. In 
itself this point is minor. However, thete are 
chapters where the lack of any breadth of 
knowledge outwith the immediate sources is a 
serious disadvantage. The worst example by 
far is the chapter on forestry, or rather on the 
Forest of Atholl, which included large areas of 
open moorland. It is impossible to tell from the 
pedestrian account of minor frictions between 
landlord and tenant that this is the estate re- 
vered among Scottish foresters as the pioneer 
of modern Scottish commercial forestry, and 
more particularly as (he pioneer of large-scale 
larch planting. It is a pity too that Leneman 
tells us so little about, the ducal households in 
which so many. of the ordinary people of Atholl 
earned their living. 

Nevertheless, the merits of this’ work far out- 
weigh its limitations, There fascinating ma- 
terial on crime and the courts, on the kirk and 
morality, and on recruiting for the military. On 
Jacohitism there is a most useful refinement of 
my own argufoenl that the first Duke Showed 
some willingness to appreciate the resenfmedfaj 
which had propelled. members qf h(s own fami-i 
Ly into Jacobitism in. 1714, .Quite rightly Il ls 
here pointed out that this sympathy ^ extended 
, tojnew hi^9wn4ttmUy:Jiewas.vwy 
unsyrapatli^tic to jesger figures. • ,1. 


David Profiling 

JAMES HUNTER (Editor! 

For (he People’s Cause: From the writings of 
John Murdoch, Highlandand Irish land 
reformer 

204pp. HMSO. £13. 

Oil 492490 2 

JAMES HUNTER and CAILEAN MACLEAN 
Skye: The island 

188pp. Ed in burgh: Mainstream. £10.95. 
1851580174 


If they think about it at all, most visitors to the 
Highlands assume crofting to be the ancient 
relic of a traditional lifestyle, something quaint 
to be savoured along with the tartan pin- 
cushion and the plastic souvenir spurtle. As 
both of these books insist, however, crofting is 
a relatively recent system of agriculture, and a 
direct product of the infamous Clearances, 
when the native population wns concentrated 
on the poorest land, to accommodate the more 
lucrative Cheviot sheep. In the Bays area of 
Harris, the crofters did not even have enough 
topsoil to bury their dead. 

To mark the centenary this June of the Crof- 
ters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1886, James 
Hunter has compiled a selection of the writings 
of John Murdoch, the indefatigable campaig- 
ner who was effectively one of the midwives of 
this important legislation that finally gave 
security of tenure to the smallholders. The 
Act, following the Napier Commission of 1883, 
is sometimes regarded as a Magna Charta for 
the Highlands, but, like many since, Murdoch 
believed that it did not go far enough. The land 
appropriated during the Clearances was never 
restored; following the slump in the sheep eco- 
nomy during the 1880s, much of it was made 
over to deer-forests, which still occupy several 
million acres of under-used terrain. 

Murdoch was the editor, and then pro- 
prietor, of The Highlander, a radical newspap- 
er that he had founded in 1873 as a rallying 
point for the cause of the land-starved crofters. 
He grew up in Islay, but travelled extensively 
as an exciseman, making contacts and raising 
support for his cause in Ireland, the Shetlands, 
Lancashire and North America. Full of agri- 
cultural projects, and possessed of a curious 
intellect, Murdoch himself displayed many of 
those sterling qualities that he sought to pre- 
serve in his fellow Gaels, whom he constantly 
exhorted to regain their self-respect in the face 
of the laird and all his works. An anti-smoking 
teetotaller, a kilt-wearing pacifist, and a deeply 
religious man, he produced a remarkably 
sprightly prose. He has a sardonic eye for per- 
sonal foibles, and is everywhere outspoken, as 
in this description of Queen Victoria, "She had 


an influmed-looking face and did not loohtaii 
amiable". If there is at times somethin* 
Parson Adams in his peregrinations as b 
argues the toss on religion with all and sundiv 
lie was essentially a practical man, and had j 
clear view of the abuses of the landlord over 
class. Hunter’s selection is judiciously edited 
nnd the extracts are free from pleonasm^ 
insistent rhetoric. One of Murdoch's chief aims 
was to promote the Gaelic language, and it is 
no coincidence that his supporters inducted 
Alexander Carmichael and J. F. Campbell. th* 
two great Gaelic folklorists of that century 
Today, when the revival of Gaelic hasbecomi 
a cull although Us everyday currency sfl| 
dwindles, Murdoch’s analysis has the ring of 
prophecy: 

Abolish the language, and even erect while cotoa 
with blue stales and good furniture for those 
come after the Gaelic-speaking Gael, and there »4 
be a hard, sordid, barren atmosphere within ni 
without compared with what would be there if the 
people and their language were preserved aodcuhi- 
vated as they ought to be. 

While the picture of life in Skye: The island 
may not be exactly sordid, the above descrip- 
tion is apt enough, a century later. Hunter's 
kaleidoscopic portrait is designed as an anti- 
dote to those gushing books that celebrate the 
romance and mystery of the island that Wilfrid 
Gibson dubbed “the witch", and it focuses in- 
dignantly on the history of exploitation that he 
sees running back unbroken to the time of the 
Clearances. 

The prospective visitor will not find this i 
very friendly book, and the "white settlers' 
(who buy up those houses predicted by Mur- 
doch) will find themselves represented as med- 
dlesome and patronizing. At least one of the 
islanders here interviewed is an advocate of the 
Welsh Nationalist brand of disuasion by arson, 
and tourism is seen as a necessary evil, a sea- 
sonal transfusion of lifeblood for an economy 
deliberately underdeveloped by generations d 
vested southern interests. 

In the light of the island’s history during the 
last century, Hunter visits such places as Glen- 
dale and Braes, where the struggles agiinfl 
colonialist attitudes were so fiercely' enacted, 
and sees the connection between the old pad 
League and the recently formed Ci'ofjCB 1 Un- 
ion of which he is the Director. His image w 
modern Skye is an embattled one, and therea 
a new fighting spirit in the air as he shows M* 
the islanders seek to preserve their coni*** 
identity against those factors that dram u* 
area of its potential. It is a familiar and depress- 
ing story, rs the culture of the Gael coiOp<w 
With the enticements of the mainland aw 
erosive process of centralization. 
ter’s vision is a challenging one, but a 
still a small area of Idnd surrounded by re S UB ‘ 
tions. 


Troublesome customers 


Gordon Donaldson 

J. T. D. HALL (Editor) 

TtieTounis Coliege: An anthology of 
Edinburgh University student journals 1823- . 
1923 

298pp. Edinburgh University Library. £12.50. 
0905152026 ■ 

The Tomb College begins with the, earliest 
surviving Edinburgh student’s journal, con- 
tinues with half-q-dozen short-lived magazines 
which appeared Intermittently over sixty years 
and extends well into the era of 77ie Student, 
which has lasted since 1887 (not without occa- 
sional rivals).. It is Ihe way of university jour- 
nals (©-“distinguish themselves by their exces- ’ 
ses”, remarks J. T. D. Hall, even to the extent 
of. risking libel action: in 1835 Edinburgh’s 
town councillors were lampooned in verse as 
“brqkdn-down booksellers, tailors (ind toy- 
men’’, and a complaint in 1823 about payments 
student^ had. to makd to janitors wpund up, ,k It 
is better to. keep, a door In t|ie University of 
Edlnburgty.than serve at the altar of the Church 
. df Scoripnd.’’ V> .• . •; ; •: ■ • 

.. However / criticism could be 1 constructive i 
An : btrefhgtif of ;the; university’s constitution , 
suggested; Jn 1838, Was. achieved twenty yjiars.; 
; ! atef - Apd ah editorial of 1909, ou tlined some- 


thing like the university precinct whi \c 
bdrgh now has. There was sober discus^ 
straightforward reporting on P roblem * 
to women in the university and on - , 

clubs and societies. Among many reti . 

public affairs there is some plain sp* 8 ^ 

■ out attitudes to the South African Wara»* 

First World War. c^intniid 

History repeats itself: "Advice tc 
Police", written after a famous sno 
1838, could have been penned for a w 
Civil Liberties: “Select one of the " - 
sive students” as “a troublesome w . 
and “the more roughly handled w ^.jj, 
ter” as he is dragged off "to show ^ 
land of liberty”. There are readable^, ^ 
newspapers, umbrellas and tan® ^ 
also account for some spirited verse;, 
story, and a moving tale “A ° fi(1 v 
“The Sailor’s Bride” is clearly base* ^ 
hand knowledge of whaling ve . 
with R. L. Steveinson, J. M. Bar " rnfllr ib# 

. rioted writers, Cpnan Doyle was . 

: (1882) and in 1893 The 
“Sherlock Holmes" story in cim«w 
tion of his style, Contributors $$ 

‘. bates on ‘’the decline of higher 
find that sjudent magazines suchi as w 

vide more vivid and useful iihp r A i~s if / 

versify iife,.tbP9 ^‘58 ^ uesti ' 

. cumbrous 1 reports 1 .' ' * * v -i-iii 
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P hilip Drew 

GEORGE ELDER DAVIE 

The Crisis of the Democratic Intellect: The 
problem of generalism and specialisation in 

wenlieth-century Scotland 

283 pp, Edinburgh: Polygon. £17.95. 

0984275 189 


Twenty-five years ago George Davie's The 
Democratic Intellect was generally welcomed 
os a definitive account of a crucial period in the 
history of the Scottish universities and a valu- 
able guide to nineteenth-century discussions of 
educational ideas. The Crisis of the Democratic 
Intellect, described as a sequel, is at first sight 
much less clearly organized and of consider- 
ably narrower appeal. It takes its origin in a 
number of not particularly interesting disputes 
about the requirements for the Ordinary De- 
gree in Scotland in the 1920s, these ancient 
squabbles being narrated in so much detail that 
it is far from easy to disentangle the views of 
the contending parties. Dr Davie writes in a 
laboured style which moves uneasily between 
the stilted and the colloquial. The middle sec- 
tion of the book is given over to an exceedingly 
generous attempt to present Hugh MacDiar- 
mid as a poet with something important to say 
about the modem world, while the concluding 
chapters offer fairly formal workings-out of 
familiar and not obviously relevant philo- 
sophical arguments. Ryle and Russell appear 
as the enemy here, and there is a strong im- 
pression of battles being fought again forty or 
fifty years after the treaty has been signed. Yet 
the value of Davie's book remains substantially 
unaffected. 

It is true that few readers will today have any 
very lively interest in the fortunes of Ordinance 
70, which specified the entrance requirements 
for Scottish universities, or in the bitter con- 
troversies about whether the theory of educa- 
tion was or was not an acceptable substitute for 
philosophy in an Ordinary MA Degree. But 
Davic’sposition, which he fully sustains, is that 
the debates to which these contentious propo- 
sals gave rise were conducted on a high philo- 
sophical level and are of continuing relevance 
wd Importance. In particular, he demonstrates 
that the domestic disagreements about the part 
lobe played by philosophy in a general educa- 
tion were carried back to first principles by the 
major antagonists. Dealing with these larger 
issues Davie writes with much more edge, pre- 
dating the opposed views accurately and 
impartially. He does not conceal his special 
admiration for the contribution of John Bur- 
net, Professor of Greek at St Andrews from 
1891 to the mid-1920s. Burnet, far from limit- 
ing himself to a defence of classical studies, 
J*pounded the general case for a broadly 
kfcad higher education, arguing essentially 
the value of a discipline lies at the points 
*wie It comes into contact with other fields of- 
study. "To insist on this is the true function of 
humanism.” Education must, in short, be a 
study not of specialisms but of relations. An 


important consequence of this is that literature 
is not to be defined so narrowly as to exclude, 
for example, philosophical and scientific wri- 
ting. Davie brings out very powerfully the 
sanity and vision of Burnet’s proposals for the 
future of Scottish education. 

His other hero is the Scottish philosopher 
John Anderson, who held the chair in Sydney 
from 1927. Anderson directed his attention to 
the whole question of the part to be played by 
philosophy and the arts in general in a pragma- 
tic and materialist age. He opposed theorists 
like Dewey, who looked forward to an egalita- 
rian world based on a scientific education, on 
the grounds that it is, particularly in our time, 
vital that certain members of society should be 
educated to scrutinize their own systems in the 
light of what they know of different ways of 
proceeding elsewhere. Once again literary 
studies assume special importance, not only 
because literature reminds us of the diversity of 
mankind, a diversity which Dewey forgets or 
ignores, but also because it enables us to look 
at ourselves from outside, as it were, and to 
assess our own existing ways of behaving and 
thinking. 

From this it is a short step to a celebrated 
remark of Hume’s: “The minds of men are 
mirrors to one another." With this as a due it is 
not hard to specify the unifying theme under- 
lining the apparently disparate parts of Davie's 
book. Whether he is pointing to the way in 
which sight and touch are mutually allied to 
furnish a common sense, or to the necessity for 
Plato’s guardians and workers to learn from 
one another, or to the interchange with other 
existences which is an essential part of the 
formation of our own character, or to Burnet’s 
demonstration of the ways in which advances 
in any field of knowledge are engendered by 
forces outside that field, or to Anderson’s in- 
sistence that wisdom is not to be found in any 
one period or culture but in a fruitful process of 
comparison; Davie displays on page after page 
the virtues of an education that encourages a 
free interplay between special knowledge and 
general understanding, both profiling from the 
reciprocity which is at once the hallmark and 
the justification of pluralism and the open- 
. textured society. Read in this way Davie’s 
book is well fitted to take its place beside his 
■ earlier work as an example of that productive 
general scholarship which he admires in earlier 
Scottish philosophers. 

Those who try, at our end of the century, to 
make the case for a general education and to 
justify its claims for public support, find that 
they are addressing themselves to what Dr 
Davie well describes as “a consumer society 
which is interested in science only for its mate- 
rial fruits, and which has neither patience with, 
nor understanding of, the spiritual activity re- 
sponsible in the last resort for the thing which 
gives rise to the useful inventions, ie the disin- 
terested research and the detached play of 
mind which criticizes ideas!’ . The taxpayer is a 
Deweyite through and through, with simple 
and obvious demands, and turns a deaf ear to 
the enlightened arguments of Anderson and 
Burnet. 


Lotty ; 

• A whitfc South African depressive 
iskneelingontheveldtinWaterberg 
training the beam of an electric torch 
. onto a little garden, wherea king and queen 

. .* in white are watering their fungi -beds. 

Baby soldiers wriggle on the paths, 

■ and lift their heads from time to time 

■ . . to sqck the lovely globules forming 

. ] : on the queen’s black jaws . . - . . 

■ . . : ' ' He kneels by thenursefy all night.. 

It’s U-ue he isn’t well. L ! : . 

... . His wife died, and he lives alone 
"?V*T •; ' Witl)TameToktokkieX andTameToktokkie Y. 
V ! ’ ' . ; ;;; His J $ix-lnph mother scorpion^ • 

' i • ' who carried sixteen babies on her bock 

in pairs, died recently as well, L: 

; r : J ^ ^ /ft -He used to call her Lotty, orCarlotta, 

v.io We frmnrtmnther’sname. 




We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. ?? 
ft is a book with much style and little prejudice. 


TLS April 26 1985 
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Making and not making it 


David Robinson 

MICHEL CIMENT 
John Moorman 
271pp. Fubcr.£25. 

0571 13831 4 

Conversations with Losey 

436pp. Methuen. £20 (paperback. £9.95). 

0416401201 


Michel Ciment, one of the best contemporary 
critical historians of film, has been influenticil 
in initiating new ways of making books on the 
cinema. His studies of Stanley Kubrick (1983) 
and now John Boorman are constructed in a 
form closer to cinema montage than to classical 
book structure. Illustrations arc as important 
as the text, and are never gratuitous decora- 
tion. Juxtapositions and groupings of stills can 
be more vivid and more relevant witnesses of a. 
Film-maker’s visual style, personal imager)' and 
physical presence than words, and, in Ciment 's 
hooks, are complementary to the text, nnd 
must be read along with it. The text of John 
Boorman consciously uses the collision of 
three separate and complementary elements: 
Ciment's pwn lucid critical commentary; inter- 
views with the dircctur; and the testimony of 
the people who have worked with him - none 
of (hem kindly eulogies, bur considered views 
of creative collaboration. 

The picture which emerges is vivid, multi- 
dimensional , and consistent with Boorman’s 
lively self-portrait in Money into Light (re- 
viewed in the TLS of November 15, 1985), an 
account of the making of The Emerald Forest. 
The quality that distinguishes Boorman, from 


his British contemporaries is a sense of magic. 
All his films have in them something of the 
Arthurian quest which was the overt theme of 
Exenlibitr, and Boorman declares implicit faith 
in the mythic power of the film: "We employ all 
the resources of an industrial and technological 
society to creute a dream, a luminous cone of 
light which, when projected on a wall, will also 
project a little of our soul." 

Boorman has a singular visual imagination, 
and intense dedication in realizing it. He is, 
says Ciment, “u cosmic film-maker (who) plays 
with water, fire, air and earth”. His films are 
about "the relationship of nature and culture, 
on man's capacity equally to ensure his pre- 
eminence in a hostile world and engineer his 
own downfall”. 

Ciment shows him delighting in the difficul- 
ties he chooses to make for himself- difficul- 
ties which might seem to the outsider need- 
lessly undertaken: why not do it all in the stu- 
dio? Boorman's Imagination apparently needs 
to feed on the locations. So it was indispens- 
able for iiim to cross the Pacific to find the 
remote and inconvenient island of Palau for 
Hell in the Pacific, and to undertake the appall- 
ing hazards of the rain forests in The Emerald 
Forest. 

Important as locations are to him, once he 
has them. Boorman does not necessarily use 
them for naturalistic ends: "he succeeds in con- 
stantly playing off realism and stylization. . . . 

A fervent traveller, a tireless tracker of images, 
he carries his personal universe with him 
wherever he goes and is witling to subject him- 
self to severe physical hardships if, in these 
different countries, there might exist the possi- 
bility of reconstructing his inner world." 
Ciment pays proper tribute to Boorman's 


~ Constructive viewing 


Richard Maltby 

DAVID BORDWELL 
Narration in the Fiction Film 
370pp. Methuen. £25. 

0416421202 

For most of its brief history, that part of filiii 
criticism which calls itself “theory” has bor- 
rowed its premisses from elsewhere and mis- 
applied them. Preferring to demonstrate its 
hybrid affinities with other media rather than 
to examine its particularity, it has derived its 
" most common deductions about film's visual 
process from theorists of Renaissance perspec- 
. live, and its presumptions about the nature of 
cinema’s narrative from accounts of the 
nineteenth-century novel. In consequence, if 
has become entangled in others* problems. In a 
ground-clearing operation at the beginning of 
Nahaliwi in the Fiction Film, David Bordwell 
. discards. such errors, and goes on to reconsider 
the central relationship between the audience 
and the screen, and to construct a rigorous 
theoretical framework for the analysis of 
..narrative film which is more convincing than 
anything previously advanced. 

BprdwelFs starting-point is a constructivist 
' theory of psychological activity whereby the 
viewer is actively involved in understanding 
the narrative film through “a process *of 
hypothesis-testing”. In what at limes appears 
too much like common sense to be palled 
theory, he argues that spectators come to films 
with their expectations organized Into clusters 
.of knowledge (or “schemata") about thestory, 

; the characters, genre and stylistic conventions 

• • which they tpfcl as they watch the film. Such 
. skills, he Suggests; must be learned. "Watching 
a movie may seem os effortless ns riding a 
bicycle, but both draw on a range of practised 

. acts." .. • V '••' 

• ; : Rordweli relies on the terms of Russian Fpr-r 
. hSalisip hvhii analysis* partlcu|qriyon the dis- 
tinction ^between fabitla, the "story" as per- 
ceiVed' ahfl constructed by the viewer. • and 
sytuheli tht nafrailye ii .patterned within the 
text, in the Interplay, between' these two, and 
the possibilities introduced ' by variations in 

; style, lie the distinction $ between 1 ithe four 
{modes of cinematic narration 'he' identifies. 
'Each possesses its own set of "normsh +- ex-, 


The historically dominant mode has Rlready 
been analysed by Bordwell in a book written 
with Kristin Thompson and Janet Staiger, The 
Classical Hollywood Cinema (reviewed in the 
TLS of December 13, 1985), More innovative 
is his definition of post-war European Art 
Cinema as a distinct mode of narration whose 
most readily recognized features - unmoti- 
vated character behaviour and authorial com- 
mentary - result from strategies of narration 
which emphasize a reluctance for the text. to 
communicate fully with its audience. “Put 
crudely, the procedural slogan of Art-Cinema 
narration might be: 'Interpret this film, 
and interpret it so as to maximize ambi- 
guity.”’ 

Bord well's reading of Soviet silent cinema is 
less radical, offering an alternative description, 
rather than a redefinition, of the movement. 
Cumbersomely labelled "Parametric narra- 
tion", his final category is historically the least 
specific and the most authorial of the four. 
Occupied as it is by Robert Bresson, Carl 
Theodor Dreyer, Yasujiro Ozu and Kenji 
Mfzognchi, it also seems the one closest to 
Bordwell’s heart. This chapter, -and the con- 
: eluding one on Godard, stand best as critical 
essays informed by the earlier theoretical 
framework. They are valuable less for the ori- 
ginality of Bordwell’s interpretations than as 
demonstrations of his healthy insistence that 
•theory, criticism and histoiry are not distinct 
and separable activities. His theoretical 
speculations make sense, and they make 

• sense nlso of the objects Co which they ore 

■ Applied. 

The danger In demonstrating on analytical 
■ model such os Bord well’s is that the possible 
variations will be spelt put to the point where 
the text becomes a catalogue of devices. He is 

• conscious of the danger but docs not always 
manage lo avoid it; there is a degree of “redun- 
dancy" here^ . 

This book is a major contribution to film 
theory. It is also tantalizing. Throughout, it 
. suggests interpretative strategies and raises 
issues beyond its own closely defined bound- 
aries-* issues which concern the study of litef- 
. aty Action j as much as that of filmj Bordwell 
correctly suggests- that tuie final test of a good • 
' theory is its fruitfulness. If narrative thebry 
: does not improve; inrjuality and In quantity jin 
response to this bojbk, it onjy be because 
' Other 1 dritics'hflvri'hol rirerisrlv TWH. . 








A still from the 1932 version of the film Sherlock Holmes showing Clive Brook as Sherlock Holmes, Reehufi 
Owens as Dr Watson and Miriam Jordan as Alice Faulkner. The photograph Is reproduced from Sherlock 
Holmes: A centenary celebration by Allen Eyles (144pp. John Murray. £10.95. 0 7195433201, to be published 
on October 30. 


awesome mastery of every aspect of his job. 
The vivid picture of his working method - long 
and conscientious pre-production, the closest 
possible contact with designers, endless pati- 
ence and diplomacy with actors; and then the 
shooting, the adaptation of locale, the man- 
ipulation of camera and colour to match his 
mind's eye - might serve as a textbook of film 
craft. ( 

Throughout his career, Boorman has gener- 
ally been successful in finding an accommoda- 
tion with the film establishment. From the 
start, he says, he decided to “work within the 
system while attempting on every possible 
occasion to expand its boundaries”. Part of the 
tragedy of Joseph Losey was that he could 
never successfully make this accommodation. 
Much of his life-story is an account of discord 
and disappointments with producers and distri- 
butors. 

Ciment's Conversations with Losey demons- 
trates an alternative method of dealing with a 
film author - autobiography through inter- 
view. These interviews with Losey were con- 
ducted between 1976 and 1979 and run to 
almost 400 pages. The advantage of the 
method is that a good interviewer can man- 
oeuvre his.subject into a situation where he is 
less selective and less guarded than he would 
be in a regular, reflective biography. 

Losey does not emerge as a particularly 
lovable figure. His life, which had taken him 

Laughing it off 


from an Amberson childhood through left- 
wing commitment in the 1930s and the Holly 
wood witch-hunts to ultimate exile in Europe 
had left him suspicious and bitter. The bookis 
a list of people for whom he harboured dislike 
or contempt. He rarely thought much of his 
actresses: Glenda Jackson was “a bore to work 
with” and Virna Lisa had "a certain vulgarity". 
He treasured the people he trusted, however, 
and prided himself on his ability to quarrel with 
them. 

He had a characteristically American beffl 
for self-analysis, and speaks of his "insecurity 
in childhood, insecurity in school, the exag- 
geration of tlie Hollywood insecurity by the 
blacklist, the insecurity of two wars and many 
Other kinds of insecurities, including sexual an 
certain point" (one might guess from these 
interviews, at many points). The business of 
film-making is all Insecurity. Few could speak 
with more authority than Losey about "those 
bleak periods of promotion in which what fer- 
tility there is and what creation there a 
amounts to seeds sown on steriie land wb err 
they can’t take root .... Work would be vsy 
much changed if film-makers like me were 
allowed by economic circumstances to main- 
tain a continuity of work, to go directly from 
one film to another." As it was Losey directed 
thirty-two films in forty peripatetic years; thee 
Conversations record precisely twice as many 
cherished, but frustrated projects. 


Dilys Powell 

GERALD VVEALES 

Canned Goods as Caviar: American film 
comedies of the 1930s 
386pp. University of Chicago Press. £29.73 
(paperback, £10.95). 

0226876632 . 

There has never been comedy to rival the work 
of the 1930s in America. Some of the superb 
jests of half a century ago proceeded frbni 
hopelessness, from a country torn by the De- 
pression, and Gerald Weales sets the films he 
discusses against this kind of social back- 
ground. Mr Deeds Coes lo Town, for example, 
is seen not simply as an essay in All's-Well, a 
category, to which the work of Frank Capra is 
often relegnted.buf as a reflection of the mood', 
of optimism that was emerging by 1936, when 
the film was. made. 

The book has attractions for readers who 
simply want to recall ; the films themselves,' 
their players, and their sometimes magnificent • 
lunacy. A dozen movies are dealt with, from 
She Done Him Wrong to Destry Hides Again - 
from sex jokes to pacifism. .Weales goes' 
through the plot, 6 r What passes for It (fiqs 
puck Soup a plot?); oi)e is glhd to be reminded , 
of Incidents and gestures. He comments tip the 
handling of the cast and Ipoks closely at, the. 
contribuf ionofthe stars; fQf.somereaders this' 

will hp. itlA _ J Ji r 


, , pe orations shared by filmdiwkeis^ wjj| fe iheLhfiS 

: " - WvE Vy... : *.j. / ' 


scene account of Cary Grant’s performance 
Howard Hawks’s Bringing Up Baby as 

entlst bereft of his brontosaurus,- (he a PP^*\ 
ly learnt comedy timing from George CukM£ 
There is a good chapter on Mr Beeds w® 
To Town, with comments on the re * a, ! 0D ^j 
between Gary Cooper’s own personality 
the characters he plays. Weales 
misses the suggestion that Cooper was s pop 
actor” whose success - lay in his likeawnj 
, rather than his skills. There are valuable 
, merits, too,. on the four stars of t#* 
and on the Carole Lombard of Nothing 
(a subversive comedy, it is called here), 
impelled (o look and think again, not 
agreement but to revive memories. 

The most elaborate discussion of P*v° 
ance comes in the opening chapter o 
Lights. Weales sees the film as the las .. 
Victorious Chaplin. By the end of 
timental tale the tramp is a defeate 
nevertheless, he gains, according to .. 
another, kind of victory: he can suffer, fjv 
the human nice i Some of us, tbirn^ 

, Chaplin, who' was to copie, of the Wpe . 

Into loftier fields, may prefer 1 the ^ 
knockabout figure, The canonization . 
Sreet comedian seems as unfortunP . ^ 
'tendency of some French crltics to i0 - 

>with the sublime - “It is by.lpve tna _ 

V ./■ saves a>qh and a woman by 
eelf, as Christ - let us venrare.the pa^ ;: 
i saved mankind by dying on .& e ^ ‘.hefiP 
.Criticism ls.ri serious business, wj| *? . 
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Baiting the trap 


G regory Palmer 

„.f, McKENZIE 

Oral Culture, Literacy and Print in Early New 
Zealand: The Treaty of Waitangi 
47 pp. Wellington: Victoria University Press. 
JNZ6.95. 

086473043 8 


D. F. McKenzie's purpose in this book is to 
consider the impact of literacy and printing in 
New Zealand in the two-and-a-half decades 
preceding the accession of British sovereignty 
- 1815-1840. These years “replicate in a speci- 
fic and largely quantifiable context the Guten- 
berg revolution in fifteenth-century Europe". 
This publication was intended to commemo- 
rate tire printing by William Colenso, a pioneer 
printer in New Zealand, of parts of the New 
Testament in Maori in 1835. Colenso went on 
during the next five years to print the whole of 
ihe New Testament, and the text of the Treaty 
of Waitangi, which purports to be the instru- 
ment of the transfer of sovereignty from Maori 
chiefs to the British Crown. Dr McKenzie's 
essay concludes with some comments on con- 
temporary developments arising from the 
Treaty: the Waitangi Tribunal, a statutory 
body which has been constituted to advise on 
ilsmeaning, and its incorporation into the New 
Zealand Bill of Rights which is at present 
under consideration. 

Unlike Gutenberg (we must assume), Col- 
enso and his clerical sponsors, the Anglican 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
had a sense of the historic nature of the occa- 
sion Ihey were privy to: when sheets of what 
they (wrongly) believed to be the first book 
printed in New Zealand were pulled from the 
press, the printing office was, in Colenso’s 
words, “filled with spectators to witness the 
performance". It was an exciting affair for the 
missionaries, because they were participating 
in a plan that is comparable in its imagination, 
boldness and absurdity to the Puritan errand in 
Massachusetts. They believed that by the 
simple expedients of teaching the Maori to 
read and write in their own language, and then 
priming suitable, that is mainly scriptural, 


material for them to read, a civilizing trend 
would be set in motion, and, under missionary 
tutelage, a Christian Maori nation would 
emerge. 

There are sufficient contemporary eye- 
witness accounts, from Charles Darwin for 
example, to show that at least in the proximity 
of the original mission settlement in the Bay of 
Islands, the plan gave the appearance of work- 
ing. Maori artisans and labourers were 
observed in what might have been English 
fields engaged in English occupations. These 
appearances inspired the missionaries with an 
optimism that has been passed on through their 
letters and journals to historians, and it has 
been generally accepted that literacy and Eng- 
lish civic knowledge had become sufficiently 
widespread among the Maori by 1840 to make 
their consent to the Treaty of Waitangi valid. 

Drawing on his knowledge of the history of 
literacy and printing in Europe, McKenzie 
questions the extent and significance of Maori 
literacy in 1840, nnd suggests that the Treaty is 
a witness, but only a partial witness, to a “mo- 
ment in the contact” between on the one hand 
a European culture in which much depended 
on the authority of written statements, and 
“the flexible accommodations of oral consen- 
sus on the other". Thus the text must be "re- 
constructed” if its real significance is to be 
understood. He makes use of research by Ruth 
Ross and Claudia Orange (published succes- 
sively in the New Zealand Journal of History) 
on the texts of the Treaty to conclude that the 
Maori text, which differs considerably from the 
English, “surrenders less and guarantees more 
than any of the English versions”. Power re- 
sided with the drafters and the literate. 

McKenzie’s argument rests on the post- 
McLuhan distinction between print and oral 
cultures, which means that lie is in effect 
attempting, as he indeed honestly proposes at 
the beginning, to draw a parallel with Euro- 
pean history three centuries earlier. This un- 
doubtedly has some uses, not the least of which 
is to provide an intellectual foundation for the 
activities of the Waitangi Tribunal through 
which the “oral consensus” now speaks. But 
perhaps the print/oral distinction is a confining 
rather than a fertile idea. It is not obvious from 
this essay that “reconstruction” of the text adds 


much to what the two historians mentioned 
above have been doing all along, perhaps with- 
out knowing. 

Tricks are often the resort of the powerless, 
and the parties whose ambitions most out- 
stripped their resources in New Zealand in 
1840 were first the missionaries, one of whom, 
Henry Williams, translated the Treaty, and 
second, the British Resident, James Busby, 
who had proposed an earlier confederation of 
Maori tribes, and who later claimed to have 
drafted the Treaty. 

According to most accounts, the Treaty of 
Waitangi was hastily drafted, ambiguous and 
badly translated, possibly from a lost English 
text, into a form of Maori that was adulterated 
with missionary-created neologisms. It was nut 
negotiated but imposed, by misrepresentation 
rather than by force; it transferred sovereignty 
from a non-existing polity (ihe confederation 
of tribes) to the Crown nnd it wns not the sole 
ground of the British claim lo sovereignty. The 
only evidence of “oral consent" is not from 
such accounts as exist of the discussions at 
Waitangi or elsewhere, but the “signatures" 
attached, the validity of which McKenzie gives 
good reason lo question. 

The proposed Bill of Rights “recognises and 
reaffirms" the Maori rights grunted by the 
Treaty without, according to Ihe commentary 
in the accompanying White Paper, “attemp- 
ting the inherently impossible task of defining 
precisely what they are”. Can such recognition 
amount to much? The Treaty of Waitangi 
has come to have symbolic importance. 
McKenzie's must pertinent comment might be 
his observation that the original text was a trap 
- he quotes King Lear: 

I doc inucst you jointly in my powrc, 

Prchemincnce, and all the large effects 
That troape with Maicsiic, . . . 
onely we still reluinc 

The name and nil the nddicions to n King .... 

But the trap might be baited again if the origin- 
al ambiguities are compounded instead of clar- 
ified by further literary reconstruction, and 
symbolic sovereignty turn out lo be worthless 
without the pre-eminence which King Lear 
surrendered, and which the Maori lost in the 
years following the Treaty. 


Learning Englysshe andFrensshe 


David Shaw 

R.C. ALSTON 

A Bibliography of the English Language from 
Hie Invention of Printing to the Year 1800 
Volume Twelve, Part One: The French 
language: Grammars, miscellaneous treatises, 
dictionaries ■ 

208pp. Available from the author. Reference 
Division, British Library, Great Russell • 
Street, Lpndon Wei 3DG. £58, ' ' 

C. Alston started work on his Bibliography 
of ihe English Language from the Invention of 
Printing to theVear 1800 in 1958. It mhdfc its 
“J* appearance in 1965 and by 1974 ten 
I VD ™ n tes.had been published (covering English 
Brammars, dictionaries, spelling books and re- 
lo pfcs)- In that year Dr Alston produced 
0 pnoid-Teprint of his own marked-up copy of 
Jfwe parts in a single large volume (Janus 
Ukley). Though a volume has appeared 
T 1 Pl^ce and personal names, progress since 
wn has beeii understandably slow, consider- 
8 the work the compiler has undertaken as 
jr* of the ; Eighteeiith-Century Short-Title 
^aio$Ue project ' (ESTC) at the British 

be twenty volumes in all. 

Twelve tq Sixteen are to coVer the 
j^jetion qf grammars, dictionaries, ‘ and: so 
• t Wtoreign lahguages (Romance, Gerinanic, 
6 f v e ^ 5 )- We now have' the first part 
^fftio^elve covering books on the 
Jangyage : published, for the 1 English 
Is, printed for the most part in 
ani J North America in English or 
^ ^ tib) ..with a smaller number; 


-9P.ihe Continent but cOn- 
fi ^^!l?h matt}fiali There are 734 entries 
■|i Bfcte SfoS 6 ? facsimile specimens which 
i -^ ’ an ®^ s ^ n typo^'phicril pfesenta- 
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tion of such thngs as dictionary layout and (he 
display of tables of irregular verbs or attempts 
at phonetic representation of French pronun- 
ciation. 

Inevitably, most of the material in the 
volume is from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The earliest items are a Frtnch- 
Eriglish vocabulary printed by Caxton in 1480; 
“a lytell treatyse for to lerne Englysshe and 
Frensshe” (Wynkyn de Worde, 1497); and “a 

good boke to lerne to speke french, . .vngbon 

iiure a apprendre a parler fraunchoys" 

. (Richard Pynson, c 1500). Approximately 
seventy items date from before 1600, many of 
them extremely rare. 

Alston notes that these grammars and dic- 
tionaries can throw light on contemporary alti- 
tudes to the English language. Conversely, 
they can also throw light on the contemporary 
state of the French language. The early books 
very often stress pronunciation; for example, 
Alexander Barclay’s Introductory to Wry tc and 
lo Pronounce Frenche (1521), surviving in a 
single copy at the Bodleian, or the better- 
known work by Claude de Sainliens (Holly- 
band), The French Schoole-mntsler, wherein is 
most plaintie shewed, the (rue and most perfect 
way of pronouncing of the . Frenche tongue 
(1573, with frequent reprints up to 1668). 
There is still much to be learnt from such 
sources about the pronunciation of sixteenth- 
century French. 

Many authors set themselves to the writing 
of French grammars, but only a few became 
successful. From theentries in the Bibliography, 
these seem to be Claude de Sainliens in the 
sixteenth century, Ciaiide Mauger in the 
seventeenth and Abel Boyer and Louis Cham- 
baud in the eighteenth, all with dozens of edi- 
tions of the various works, reworklngs and 
• abrldgements listed. Boyer’* Royal Dictionary 
first appeared in 1699; by 1800, there had.been 

tWenty^thrfeeedirionsof theifull DictioharyMA 


twenty-six of its abridgement: both remained 
in print thoughout the nineteenth century. 

It is noticeable that there are many more 
grammars than dictionaries, but that the dic- 
tionaries have a wider international market; 
Boyer's were printed in The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Lyons, Basle, Utrecht and 
Paris, as well as London and Dublin. Some of 
the grammars have a provincial circulation, 
suggesting their use as school-books: Bath. 
Birmingham, Edinburgh. Ipswich, Winches- 
ter, Liverpool, Chichester, Bristol and Glas- 
gow, for example, os well as North American 
editions in New York and Philadelphia. 

There cannot be much that Robin Alston has 
missed. The index of libraries cited runs to 
thirty-two columns. A check in Volume One of 
the Cathedral Libraries Catalogue and in 
Volume One of the new Short-Title Catalogue 
of English Books to 1640 (both of which prob- 
ably appeared too late to be used) shows a 
mere twenty or soi editions before 1701 for 
which extra copies enn be located. When 
the whole publication is complete, we shall 
have a most interesting picture of the early 
history of English attitudes to foreign language 
learning. 

Moscow's Problems of History : A select critical 
bibliography of the Soviet journal Voprosy 
istoril 19S6r-J985, compiled by John L. H. 
Keep, has recently been published ns No 5 of 
the Bibliographical. Series of the Institute of 
Soviet and East European. Studies, Carieton 
University, Ottawa. Nearly 1,300 articles from 
Vdprosy Istoril arc critically analysed under the 
following section headings: Historiography, 
General History, Russian and Soviet History 
and Russia/USSR; Regional and Local His- 
tory. Professof Keep writes in his foreword: 
“The purpose of this bibliography ts to illiis- 
trhte, for the non-specialist as well as for (he 
professional student of Soviet affairs, Mho 
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strengths and weaknesses of Soviet his- 
toriography during tiic last thirty years. The 
period covered extends from the XX th Party 
congress in 1956. when N. S. Khrushchev ^ 
touched off an intellectual ferment by de- 
nopneing some of Statin’s crimes, and the eve 
of ;ihfc XXVIIth congress (February-March 
. 1986) , at which M .- S.. Gorbachev attempted by 
less radical methods tq shake up lethargic and 
inefficient elements in the Soviet bureaucra- 
cy.” Hie volume also contains a bibliography 
■' of recent works on Soviet historiography and a 
subject Inderf, It is distributed by International 
Perspectives, PO Bok 949, Station B, Ottawa, 
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